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I THE UNTRODDEN WAY 


“Ye have not passed this way heretofore.”—Joshua iii. 4. 


THERE are some things we never get accustomed 
to, no matter how often they may be repeated. 
They thrill us every time that they arrive. No 
minister, however long his ministry, ever gets ac- 
customed to a death-bed. Nobody, however hard 
his life be, ever gets accustomed to the spring. 
And always, right to the end of life, when the New 
Year comes stepping up to greet us, it evokes a 
certain response within the heart. It is true we 
do not measure life by years. We live in deeds, 
not breaths. Our reckonings are independent of 
the calendar. They are regulated by personal 
experiences. Yet is there something in a com- 
mon pressure that adds to individual intensity, 
and that is always so at the New Year. We 
are like Israel on the banks of Jordan. We 
have reached an end which is also a beginning. 
As back of us all there is a common journey, 
so before us is an untrodden way. What, then, 
does this old story give us, to hearten and to 
guide us, as our feet cross the threshold of the 
year? 
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The first thing it impresses on us is that for 
the untrodden way we must sanctify ourselves. 
“* Sanctify yourselves,” said Joshua to the people, 
“* for to-morrow the Lord will work wonders among 
you.” You will note that when Israel reached 
Jordan they were not immediately ordered to its 
crossing. For three days they lay upon its banks. 
They were remembering all the way the Lord had 
led them. And then, enriched by memory, and 
mindful of a love that never failed them, they were 
commanded to sanctify themselves. What that 
meant for them is a matter for scholars to deter- 
mine. One turns to Exodus and to Leviticus to 
discover what that meant for them. What that 
means for us, as we look forward to another year, 
is to be gathered from the words of Jesus, “* For 
their sakes I sanctify Myself.” Facing the un- 
trodden way, we are to dedicate ourselves again to © 
God. We are to give ourselves to the duties of 
our calling with a fresh and unreserved surrender. 
And that, no matter what our calling be, whether 
preaching the everlasting gospel, or glorifying His 
name upon a sick-bed. The wonders of to-morrow 
depend on the sanctification of to-day. A new 
surrender, here and now, is the prelude to a wonder- 
ful experience. All which ought to be borne in 
mind by those who are growing weary of their 
work, and dreading the prospect of another year. 
The enthusiasm of youth may have departed, 
the strength we once enjoyed may have been 
weakened, the freshness may have been rubbed off 
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things a little through the ceaseless handling of 
the years; but if, here and now, facing the un- 
known, in our Lord’s fashion we sanctify our- 
selves, to-morrow shall be more wonderful than 
yesterday. 

Another thing the story teaches is that for 
the untrodden way we need new commands. This 
chapter, as one of the Puritans has said, is notably 
a chapter of commands. There were long periods 
in the desert journey when no new commands were 
given to Israel. They struck their tents, they 
marched, they pitched again, under the kindly 
leadership of Heaven. But now, facing the un- 
known way, there is more than a general and 
kindly leadership, there are new commands for 
every emergency. Arise—go forward—sanctify 
yourselves ; take up—pass over—come not near. 
Orders follow in a swift succession for every step 
on that untrodden road. From which I gather 
that, facing a New Year, we can never rest on the 
commands of yesterday. We want to be in living 
touch with God. That is why prayer is absolutely 
necessary if the New Year is to be one of victory. 
Prayer keeps us in living touch with Him who 
sees the end from the beginning. And if I speak 
to any whose prayer-life has grown poor under the 
pressure of multifarious duties, may I beg of them 
to alter all that now. No labour can take the place 
of prayer. No learning can take the place of 
prayer. We are the followers of One who prayed, 
and praying won His triumph. In living, daily 
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personal touch with God there is strength, as there 
is joy and peace, for the darkest mile of the 
untrodden way. 

I close by noting that for the untrodden way 
Israel sent on ahead the Ark of God. It was the 
sign and symbol that the Lord was with them, 
and they sent it on ahead into the swellings. 
Spite of the express command of Jesus, how we 
send our imaginings ahead! How we toss our- 
selves into a fever over the fears of the untrodden 
way! But a living faith sends on the Ark of God, 
entrusts every to-morrow to His keeping, and when 
the floods come they do not overwhelm us. Fear 
is a poor hand at finding fords. Fear is a sorry 
bridge-builder. Fear drowns the music of to-day. 
It hears nothing but the rushing of the river. But 
Israel sent on the Ark of God, and that made all 
the difference for them, as it makes all the difference | 
for us. With a fresh surrender of ourselves, with 
a spirit receptive and responsive, with a profound 
conviction that God is on ahead, ordering every- 
thing in perfect love, let us go forward, with the 
banners flying, to the high adventure of another 
year, for we have not passed this way heretofore. 





II THE IGNORANCE OF THE EXPERT 


“*The stone which the builders refused is become the head stone of 
the corner. This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes.” 
—Ps. cxviii. 22-23. 


Hap it been others who had acted so there would 
have been no occasion for surprise. The man in 
the street can scarcely be expected to be an 
authority on stones. If my watch gets out of 
order I should never dream of taking it to the 
shoemaker. If I did and if he made a mess of it 
I should only have myself to blame. I naturally 
take it to the watchmaker, who has been studying 
watches since first he was apprenticed, and who in 
this particular business is an expert. The notable 
thing is that these builders were all experts. 
Stones were (if I might put it so) their bread. 
Daily they handled nothing else but stones. They 
were supposed to know everything about them. 
And yet these experts—these carefully trained 
-specialists—had the witness of their folly facing 
them every time they passed the finished Temple. 
There, high up, in the chief place of honour, was a 
stone they had condemned as useless. It was not 
hidden deep in the foundations. It was exalted 
so that every eye could see it. Someone had come 
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along and had detected what none of the trained 
specialists had found—and the stone was now the 
headstone of the corner. Thus do we light on the 
important fact that specialists can be very blind 
occasionally. Experts, who give their nights and 
days to things, may sometimes miss the thing that 
matters most. All which, to dull, unlearned folk, 
is often so exceedingly astonishing that they can 
only say, “ This is the Lord’s doing; it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” 

That ignorance of the expert is one of the 
common facts of life. And one says this without 
in the least disparaging all the magnificent service 
of the specialist. 1 think it is the Sadhu Sundar 
Singh who tells of an Indian friend of his who was 
an expert botanist. He could tell you all about 
the daffodil and give you an exact description of 
it. Yet when daffodils were brought him as a gift | 
once, he entirely failed to recognise them. He had 
never seen them growing in their beauty. That 
man was an accomplished botanist; he was an 
expert in his chosen science; he had mastered 
the orders and the genera, and was an authority on 
habitats. Yet of the one thing that really matters 
in the daffodil, touching our wintry spirits to fine 
issues, he was more ignorant than any English 
girl, So men may know the planetary movements 
and never have felt the wonder of the stars. They 
may have mastered all the laws of rhythm, yet 
never been haunted by the spell of poetry. They 
may have studied Shakespeare with such assiduous 
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care that they can tell you if a play is late or early, 
yet Shakespeare they may never have known. I 
am not disparaging the expert, any more than I 
would the grammarian of Browning. Advancing 
knowledge always needs the specialist, and our 
indebtedness to him is boundless. I only wish to 
suggest that not infrequently the expert loses the 
forest in the trees, and somehow misses all that 
really matters. 

I venture to think that, with peculiar force, this 
applies to the study of the Bible. Sometimes those 
who know most about the Bible know least of the 
living power of the book. It would be impossible 
to put in words our debt to the exact study of the | 
Bible. To multitudes it is a new book altogether 
as the result of a sane and sober criticism. Yet 
there are times when one profoundly feels how a 
man may be an expert in the Scriptures and yet 
miss the only things that really matter. One may 
discuss the problem of the Pentateuch, and do it 
with all the learning of the specialist; one may 
have mastered all that can be known of the rela- 
tions of the Synoptic Gospels, and yet the Bible, the 
living word of God, in its convicting and transform- 
ing power, may remain unto his heart as a sealed 
book. Sometimes there is an ignorance in experts 
far deeper than the ignorance of common folk. 
They are like the Sadhu’s Indian botanist who 
failed to recognise the daffodil. And all the time 
the poet and the child, ignorant of the elements of 
botany, may be enthralled and conquered by its 
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loveliness. There is something more needed by 
the Bible than any exactitude of knowledge. The 
Bible only yields its inmost secret when deep begins 
calling unto deep. That is why some poor un- 
lettered woman may have a far truer grasp of what 
the Bible is than the specialist who is versed in 
all its problems. It has found her and made 
her glad. To her it is a word to rest on. It has 
proved itself a light unto her path. It never fails 
her in any hour of need. And all this is so wonder- 
ful to her that like the Psalmist she can only 
say, ‘This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous 
in our eyes.” 

We see the same fact with fullest clearness when 
we recall how Jesus was rejected. He came unto 
His own, says John, and His own received Him 
not. Now had the common folk alone rejected 
Him, we could scarcely have wondered at their — 
doing so. For the common folk were looking for 
aking, and Jesus was not their idea of a king. 
The strange thing is that Jesus was rejected not 
by the common folk but by the Pharisees—and 
the Pharisees were Messianic experts. They were 
specialists in the doctrine of Messiah. They were 
reckoned to know everything about Him. Night 
and day they had studied the Old Testament with 
a zeal that was little short of heroism. Yet when 
Messiah came they failed to recognise Him, though 
they had given many a learned lecture on Him, 
just as the Sadhu’s learned Indian friend failed to 
recognise the daffodil. The stone was not rejected 
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by the passers-by. The stone was rejected by 
the builders—by the experts, the specialists in 
stones, the men who were held to know everything 
about them. When our Lord selected that great 
saying and deliberately applied it to Himself 
(Mark xi. 10), was He not sounding a warning 
down the ages that sometimes the experts may be 
wrong ? 





Til PEACE, THE POSSESSION OF 
ADEQUATE RESOURCES 


“My peace I give unto you.”—John xiv. 27. 


TALKING with a young fellow some time ago, I was 
struck by a remark he made. It followed on a 
sermon which we both had listened to on the sub- 
ject of interior peace. “ It’s not peace,” he said, 
““ we young fellows want. What we want is thrills.” 
That was a very candid utterance, and one likes 
young fellows to be candid. It set me wondering 
whether inward peace was really so grey as it is 
sometimes painted. And just then, in the book of 
an honoured friend, I lit on a sentence which ar- 
rested me. He said peace is the possession of ade- 
quate resources. That seemed to mea very fruitful 
thought, with a strong appeal in it for vigorous 
minds, and it is well worth considering a little. 
Think, for instance, how true that is of business. 
When long seasons of depression come, and when 
business is stagnant, if not moribund, what is it 
that makes all the difference between intense 
anxiety and peace? It seems to me, who am not 
a business man, but one who watches things with 
an observant eye, that it is just the possession of 
10 
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adequate resources. If there be little capital, and 
almost no reserves, how terrible these dead times 
must be! I sometimes wonder how a business 
man can sleep, not knowing if he can tide it over. 
But how different, when these dead seasons come, 
for‘ any business that has great reserves, and is 
strong in the possession of vast capital. Scanty 
capital means sleepless hours. Inadequate re- 
sources spell anxiety. What fears and miseries 
must haunt the breast when there is almost nothing 
to fall back upon! I venture to think that in the 
realm of business, when times are bad and every- 
thing is stagnant, peace is the possession of 
adequate resources. 

The same thing is true of higher spheres. Think, 
for example, of creative genius. Contrast the toil- 
ing literary hack with the man of genius like Sir 
Walter Scott. The one, very imperfectly endowed, 
. is always in misery lest he be running dry. I have 
known preachers who were just like that, haunted 
by the fear of running dry. But the man of 
genius is serene and confident, as Sir Walter was 
serene and confident, because conscious of perfectly 
adequate resources. “ Here is God’s plenty,” as 
Dryden said of Chaucer. I have known three or 
four great men in my life, and there was one feature 
common to them all. They never worried and 
they rarely hurried. There was a leisurely serenity 
about them. And that peace, whatever their 
task might be, whether laying the Atlantic cable or 
building the Forth Bridge, was the possession of 
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adequate resources, not in the bank but in the 
brain. 

Then one turns to our Lord, and at once dis- 
covers how true that was of Him. It was one 
of the secrets of His so rich serenity. Look at 
Him in the storm—how calm Heis! Look again— 
He is lying fast asleep. He is peaceful amid the 
raging elements, slumbering like an infant in its 
cradle. And all the others, Peter, James, and John, 
agitated, excited, and alarmed, fearful amid the 
terrors of the sea. Thewr fear betrayed their help- 
lessness. It showed them unequal to their problem. 
They were not equipped for battling with storms. 
They had no reserves to call up for a tempest. 
But He was peaceful, and sleeping like a child, 
though the wind was howling and the boat was 
filling, and His peace was the possession of adequate 
resources. Picture the anxious look upon the 
host’s face when the wine gave out at the marriage- 
feast at Cana. Even Mary was distressed about it, 
worrying over the honour of the family. Christ 
alone was care-free. Christ alone was radiant and 
serene, because conscious of perfectly adequate 
resources. ‘“‘ My peace ’—it was a very wonderful 
peace. No sounding of our thought can ever 
fathom it. There was perfect fellowship with God 
in it. There was full and unconditional surrender. 
But one element, one vital element, witnessed in a 
score of incidents, was the possession of adequate 
resources. : 

Then the Master comes to you and says, “‘ My 
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peace I give unto you.” And, perhaps, like my 
young friend, you say, “‘ I do not want that peace. 
I want to have a vivid, thrilling time of it.” Many 
people are saying that to-day. Well, now, think of 
it like this—lay aside the unwelcome sense of peace, 
as if peace meant taking the colour out of life, and 
robbing experience of its vividness. Instead of 
that, say to yourself quietly, and say it again and 
again till you have mastered it: peace 1s the posses- 
sion of adequate resources. You want to live a full, 
abundant life; but are you really equipped for 
such a life? Is your will strong enough—your 
feeling fine enough—your conscience quiet enough 
—your heart deep enough? Then Christ comes, 
and says, “ Friend, enter into My fellowship to-day, 
and I shall give you the resources that you need.” 
Christ can take the sting out of the conscience. 
Christ can strengthen the weak, unstable will. 
Christ can exalt and purify the feeling. Christ can 
deepen the undeepened heart: He can possess 
you with His divine resources for a full, abundant, 
and victorious life, and in that possession there is 
peace. Peace is harmony. Peace is intense life. 
Peace is being equal to the problem. Peace is 
possessing adequate resources for overcoming and 
abundant life. That is the kind of peace which 
Jesus gives, not a dull and joyless resignation, but 
all the resources a guilty sinner needs to enjoy now 
eternal life “in Him.” 





IV HARVEST THANKSGIVING 


“The valleys. . . are covered over with corn.”’—Ps. Ixv. 13. 


One of the uses of the harvest festival is to waken 
us to things we take for granted. We are always 
in peril of taking things for granted, especially in 
organised communities. The tinker, tramping 
along the highway, can never take his firewood 
for granted ; nor can the desert traveller take his 
water so: he has to shape his course to reach the 
wells. But in the city, where we deal with coal 
merchants, and have water supplied to every 
house, such things cause us no concern at all. 
That is especially true of daily bread. The loaf on 
the table we just take for granted. It has been 
bought at the baker’s or the grocer’s, and beyond 
that our vision seldom goes. And then breaks in 
on us the harvest festival, and away at the back 
of all our city shops we see the golden mystery of 
harvest. We are awakened; we are shaken out 
of ruts—and do you know what one has said 
about these ruts? He has said that the rut 
only differs from the grave in that the latter 
is a little deeper. We are touched with the 


wonder of the commonplace—we feel the glory 
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that invests the usual—and that is one office of 
the harvest festival. 

It is this, too, I venture to suggest, that makes 
it pre-eminently a Christian festival. For one of 
the beautiful things about our Lord was that He 
never took usual things for granted. The Phari- 
sees were always doing that. They took the lilies 
of the field for granted. They took it for granted 
that if a woman was caught in sin, the God-- 
appointed conduct was to stone her. And then 
came He, with that dear heart of His, in which 
there was always something of the child, and He 
went wandering and wondering through the world. 
He did not see the glory of the rare thing ; He saw 
the glory of the familiar thing—of the tiny blossom 
that a babe could pluck, and the ox could trample 
in the mire; of the sparrow, and of the mustard- 
seed, and of the sweaty and dirty little child; of 
the woman who was a sinner on the streets. It is 
a very comforting thing to bear in mind that He 
never takes you for granted. Other people are 
doing that continually: they have you classified 
and docketed in pigeon-holes. But to Him you 
are always wonderful, though you be only a typist 
in an office, and nobody would ever call you clever. 
Filled with the wonder of the commonplace, alive 
to the potencies of common people, never dream- 
ing of taking things for granted in this so mystic 
and mysterious universe, that was the vision of the 
Saviour, and it is to that that we are summoned 
by the recurrence of the harvest thanksgiving. 
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Another office of every harvest festival is to 
impress on us our mutual dependence. It is a call 
to halt a moment and reflect how we are all bound 
up with one another. Long ago, in prehistoric 
times, it was everybody for himself. Every man 
was his own harvester; every man was his own 
baker. And one may say with the most perfect 
confidence that if man had never risen above that, 
he would have been swept out of existence like the 
dinosaur. He survived because his Maker taught 
him the priceless secret of co-operation—co-opera- 
tion is God’s secret of survival. The bees survive 
in their organised communities when the ichthyo- 
saurus is extinct. The ants survive in their inter- 
woven polity when the screaming pterodactyl is a 
memory. And God, who ever loved His children, 
even before the foundation of the world, taught 
them that inestimable secret. Somehow, some- 
where, man learned the lesson of co-operation : 
learned that the one needs everybody, and that 
everybody needs the one; and so rose through 
clans into communities, where there is a brother- 
hood of service in an infinite diversity of need. 

Now, at every harvest festival, how vividly is 
that thought brought before us! It preaches, with 
a kind of silent eloquence, the interdependent 
brotherhood of man. Those sheaves of corn that 
stand within the sanctuary—who ploughed the 
fields for them ? Who in the bleak morning sowed 
the seed, that sower and reaper might rejoice to- 
gether? There are unknown ploughmen, and 
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Canadian harvesters, and millers and bakers whose 
names are never heard behind that common loaf 
upon the table. Was not that why the Master 
chose the bread to be the symbol of His dying love ? 
He might have chosen one of the flowers which 
charmed Him, and which He has bidden us con- 
sider. But, choosing bread, He chose the staff of 
life, and that life not one of isolation, but of a 
rich co-operating brotherhood. We are always in 
danger of forgetting that when we look at the loaf 
upon our table. We are always in danger of for- 
getting it when we buy the loaf at the baker’s or 
the grocer’s. And then the Church comes with her 
harvest festival, and says (like Ophelia), “‘ This for 
remembrance,” and we feel the interdependence of 
humanity. 

The third office of the harvest festival is to 
impress on us our utter dependence upon God. 
And in great communities that is another thing we 
are always in peril of ignoring. We are so apt to 
forget, in cities, that it is God who supplies our re- 
turning wants. We fall into the shallow way of 
thinking that that is the business of the shops. And 
we need, recurrently, to be reminded that back of 
everything the shops supply us with, stands in the 
shadow the Creator. We hang on Him as utterly 
as a child upon its mother’s breast. For every bit 
of food and clothing we are ultimately dependent 
upon Him. And to make us feel that vividly, 
amid the supplies of organised communities, is the 
greatest office of the harvest thanksgiving. 


V 
FOLK WHO ARE A COMFORT TO US 


“These . . . have been a comfort unto me.’’—Col. iv. 11. 


Tue word comfort in our text is a very interesting 
word. ‘This is the only place where it occurs in 
the books of the New Testament. It is quite 
another word the Lord uses when He speaks of 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. When He says, 
“T will not leave you comfortless,”’ that, too, is 
an entirely different word. The term which is 
used here, and here alone in the whole range of 
the New Testament, is our English word paregoric. 
Now paregoric, in Greek just as in English, is one 
of the accepted terms of medicine. Paregoric is a 
doctor’s word. And one likes to think that the 
Apostle Paul, in his employment of such a word as 
this, betrays, 1t may be quite unconsciously, the 
influence of the beloved physician Luke. I 
suppose that every real friendship has an influence 
upon the words we use. When we admire any- 
body very much, we often find their words upon 
our lips. And Paul, who like so many other 
people had an intense admiration for his doctor, 
would naturally use the words of Luke. 

And certainly he could not have used a more 
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appropriate or delightful word. Are you aware 
what paregoric means? I consulted my English 
‘ dictionary to see how paregoric was defined, and 
I found that paregoric was a medicine that miti- 
gates or alleviates pain. And what could be 
more delightful than the thought that there are 
men and women who are just like that—they 
mitigate or alleviate our pain. Pain is one of 
the conditions of our being. Pain is something 
nobody escapes. All life is rich in pain, as the 
throat of the mavis, in the spring, is rich in song— 
the pain of striving, the pain of being baffled, the 
pain of loneliness and incompleteness, the pain of 
being misunderstood. There are people who aug- 
ment that pain, sometimes without meaning it. 
How often is the pain of life increased by those 
unfortunate people who mean well. But who has 
not numbered in his list of friends somebody whose 
Christlike ministry has been to alleviate the pain 
of life? Such were the apostle’s paregoric. Such | 
are the paregoric of us all; often humble people, 
not in the least distinguished, and not at all con- 
spicuous for intellect ; yet somehow, in the wear 
and tear of life, amid its crosses and its sorrows, 
mitigating and alleviating pain. 

Often those who alleviate life’s pain, who are 
paregoric in the apostle’s sense, are the members 
of our family circle, the dear ones who dwell with 
us at home. ‘There was a time in Principal 
Rainy’s life when he was the best-hated man in 
Scotland. Scarce a week passed in which the 
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newspapers had not some venomous attack upon 
him. And all the time, neither in face nor temper 
did Rainy show one trace of irritation, but carried 
himself with a beautiful serenity. One day Dr 
Whyte met him and said, “ Rainy, I cannot under- 
stand you. How do you manage to keep serene 
like this, exposed to all these venomous attacks ? ” 
And Rainy answered without an instant’s pause: 
“Whyte, I’m very happy at home.” The wounds 
were deep, but there were hands at home that 
were always pouring balm into the wounds ; gentle, 
kindly ministries at home that mitigated and 
alleviated pain. And how many there are in every 
rank of life who find their courage to endure, in 
secret sweet comforting like that. In the perfect 
trust of little children, in their innocence and 
blessed ignorance, in the love of someone who is 
dear, who understands yet is always bright and — 
hopeful, how many men have plucked up heart 
again, found the bitter pain of life alleviated, been 
strengthened for their battle with the world. 
Again, think of the comfort that we get from 
any friend who really understands us. Such ap- 
preciative and understanding souls—are these 
not the apostle’s paregoric? Our Lord knew that. 
Never was man misunderstood as He. Misunder- 
stood when He spoke or would not speak—mis- 
understood in every deed He wrought—misunder- 
stood upon the Cross. Think of the exquisite pain 
of it, for that so sensitive and sinless heart—fresh 
from the understanding of high heaven, that con- 
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stant misunderstanding of mankind. And then 
there came an hour when Simon Peter, inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, cried, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” It thrilled our blessed 
Master to the depths. Life was different. He was 
understood. How instantly did it alleviate and 
mitigate all the bitter pain He had to bear. And 
whenever in this difficult life of ours God sends us 
somebody who understands, is it not always pare- 
goric to the soul? To have somebody whom we 
can trust—who, we are sure, will never misinterpret 
—who never judges us except in love—who appre- 
ciates and understands—what earthly comfort in 
all the range of comfort can for one moment be 
compared with that ? 

There is one thing more I want to say, and that, 
too, was in the apostle’s mind. Remember you 
can be a comfort to another though you never 
know anything about it. Just as the finest 
influence we exercise is often that of which we are 
unconscious, so the greatest comfort that we bring 
is often the comfort we know nothing of—not our 
preaching, nor our words of cheer, but the way in 
which we bear ourselves in life when the burden is 
heavy and the sky is black. ‘ No man liveth to 
himself.” Let men or women behave gallantly, 
and so behave because they trust in God, when 
life is difficult, when things go wrong, when health 
is failing, when the grave is opened; and though 
they may never hear a whisper of it, there are 
others who are thanking God for them. Every 
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sorrow borne in simple faith is helping other men 
to bear their sorrows. Every burden victoriously 
carried is helping men and women to be braver. 
Every cross, anxiety, foreboding, shining with the 
serenity of trust, comes like light to those who sit 
in darkness. People say sometimes, “‘ I would give 
anything to comfort so and so.” Dear friend, if 
you walk in light and love, you are a comfort when 
you never know it. And other people, writing 
their epistle (though it will never be equal to 
Colossians) will put your name in, to your in- 
tense surprise, and say, “ You were a comfort 
unto me.” 


VI 
VISION AND DUTY 


“The Lord called Samuel. . . . And Samuel lay until the morning, 
and opened the doors of the house of the Lord.””—1 Sam. iii. 


Tus was the great hour in Samuel’s life. It was 
both his conversion and his call. We can imagine 
the intense excitement it must have stirred within 
that boyish heart. Hitherto Samuel had been a 
child. His farthest horizon had been his mother’s 
home. He had been happy, as any child would be, 
doing his little tasks within the sanctuary. Now 
God had spoken to him, and called him by his 
name, and come into living personal contact with 
him, and the world of childhood had vanished like 
adream. Old things had passed away ; all things 
had become new. He had heard the voice that 
alters everything, so that life never can be the same 
again. And the beautiful thing is that having 
heard it, Samuel lay quite quiet until the morning, 
and then opened the doors of the Lord’s house. It 
was a strange task after such a night. It accorded 
ill with the vision in the darkness. Was it for 
him, who had been favoured so, to sweep the floor 
and draw aside the curtains? It is characteristic 
of this faithful soul that, after an hour that changed 
the world for him, he went back again to lowly 
23 
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menial duty. Voice or no voice, these doors must 
be opened. That was his personal and given task. 
No vision, however exciting or unsettling, must 
hinder him in his appointed office. It is a splendid 
trait in Samuel’s character that, after the most 
thrilling hour of his life, he opened the doors of the 
Lord’s house in the morning. 

The same fidelity to the appointed task shines 
through the life of the Lord Jesus. Think, for 
instance, of the Transfiguration. For Him that 
was an hour of vision. He was glorified in the 
fellowship of heaven. He saw His cross in the 
light of law and prophecy—for Moses and Elias 
spake with Him. Could we have wondered had 
He lingered there, in the ecstasy of heavenly 
vision, disdainful of the lowlier tasks of love? 
What a contrast between that glorious hour and 
the spectacle of the epileptic boy. What a change 
from the voices on the Mount to the uncertain 
voices of the crowd. And yet our blessed Lord 
came down the hill, and mingled with the common 
crowds again, and resumed His patient ministries 
of tenderness. That was His duty and His task. 
He was here to seek and save the lost. He was 
appointed to be the Good Physician of the bodies 
and the souls of men. And no enriching hour of 
heavenly vision, “‘ above the smoke and stir of this 
dim spot,” must keep him from the toils of His 
vocation. It makes us think of Samuel in the 
sanctuary, faithful as a servant in God’s house. 
He, too, had his transfiguring hour, when God 
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spoke and heaven was very near. None the less, 
duty must be done; lowly tasks must be taken 
up again. He opened the doors of the Lord’s 
house in the morning. 

Now that is a lesson every one must learn who 
wants to handle well the trust of life. It is hard, 
often, to get back to drudgery after enriching or 
unsettling hours. When spring has come, with 
its strange, disturbing voices ; when holidays have 
broadened our horizon ; when love arrives, calling 
us by name, and casting its beautiful witchery on 
everything, how often do the drudgeries of life, 
which yesterday we wrought in dull content, begin 
to seem repellant and intolerable. Sometimes, too, 
when a great sorrow comes, it has a like effect 
upon our hearts. Nothing is harder after a time of 
sorrow than to resume the interrupted duty. And 
in such hours we should remember Samuel who, 
when all the deeps were broken up, went quietly 
back to his apportioned task. To take up our 
common work again, to set ourselves quietly to the 
old drudgeries, after some hour that has changed 
the world for us, so that nothing shall be the same, 
that is one of the victories of life, for us just as it 
was for Samuel, when in the morning he opened 
the doors of the Lord’s house. | 

Nor must we forget this when the great vision 
comes of the redeeming love of God in Jesus Christ. 
Conversion always has its roots in vision. That 
vision is so wonderful that we crave something 
bigger than the tasks of yesterday. And often God 
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has a larger service waiting, nor can we doubt the 
pointing of His will. But if it be otherwise, we 
must remember Samuel, and how, after the voice 
of God had called him, he went back again to 
common daily duties. Great services reveal our 
possibilities ; little services reveal our consecration. 
The first task of the converted man is to do better 
than ever what he did before. Samuel did not 
disdain his menial toil after the greatest hour of his 
life. Called and converted, he was faithful to it, 
and opened the doors of the Lord’s house. 


VII 
THE SPRINGS OF ENDURANCE 


“He that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.”— 
Matt. xxiv. 13. 


WE have a Scots proverb which says ‘“‘ He that 
tholes owercomes.” It means that he who is able 
to endure has learned one secret of the overcoming 
life. To endure is to bear patiently whatever the 
revolving years may bring us. It is to accept 
_ quietly and cheerfully the intractable elements of 
life. It is to pass through difficult or tragic hours 
free from any embittering of spirit, for to grow 
bitter is always to be beaten. We say “ what 
can’t be cured must be endured’; but that is 
scarcely the endurance of the Scriptures. Such 
endurance is a joyless thing. It is forced sub- 
‘mission to necessity. The endurance of which 
the Bible speaks is of a happier character than 
that; it is a glad and even grateful acquiescence. 
Paul and Silas, in the prison at Philippi, did not 
accept things in a joyless way. They were happy ; 
there was a lilt within their hearts ; they sang so 
loudly that the prisoners heard them. And that 
is the endurance of the Scripture: the bearing of 
things in a happy kind of fashion ; an acceptance 
with the note of triumph init. Ofthat gracious and 
27 
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beautiful endurance the New Testament indicates 
three sources. 

The first of these is faith—a burning and bright 
faith within the heart. That is the thought in the 
apostle’s mind when he tells us to take the shield 
of faith (Eph. vi. 16). A shield is not a weapon of 
offence. It is different from sword or spear. A 
shield is a protective bit of armour. It guards the 
soldier amid blows and buffetings. And Paul 
means that if we are to be guarded amid the blows 
and buffetings of life, there must be radiant faith 
within the heart. If our darker hours have no 
meaning in them, if they be quite devoid of plan 
or purpose, if there be nothing in life but accident 
or chance, the highest man can achieve is resigna- 
tion. But if God be love, and if everything that 
comes to us arrives in the perfect ordering of the 
Father, then another temper becomes possible. © 
He who believes that God is in the hard bit is 
empowered to endure the hard bit. He can say 
with Christ, ‘“‘ Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight.” Faith is the victory that 
overcomes the world. Faith finds the soul of 
goodness in things evil. Faith is one great secret 
of endurance. 

Then, too, there is love, for love endureth all 
things (1 Cor. xiii. 7). Wherever there is love 
within the heart there is present the power to 
endure. Think of the mother with her little 
child. Not long ago she was a restless girl. Now, 
when her little one is ill, she is beautifully and 
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divinely patient. And this endurance, which is 
never sullen, but instinctive, and often with a song 
in it, is the spring-token and blossoming of love. 
God is patient, says St Augustine, because He is 
eternal. But there is a deeper source of His 
patience than eternity. He is patient because He 
loves. He bears with and pardons us a thousand 
times, and endures our folly and our shames, just 
because His love endureth all things. Let any 
man love learning, and what will he not endure in 
its acquiring? He will scorn delights and live 
laborious days, and be supremely happy in his 
travail. Love is one great secret of endurance, 
and our Lord empowers His children to endure by 
the new love He kindles in their hearts. He shows 
them that God is eminently lovable. He reveals 
the lovable element in man. He sends into their 
hearts His gracious Spirit, and the fruit of the 
Spirit is love. What hatred or indifference cannot 
do, love can do, and is doing every day. Love 
endureth all things. 

Lastly, there is vision. Moses endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible (Heb. xi. 27). To see the 
invisible, when skies are dark, is always to have 
power to win through. What inspired Robert the 
Bruce to endure? It was his vision of a liberated 
Scotland. What inspired Columbus to endure ? 
It was his vision of a continent ahead. Every 
inventor, every explorer, every artist wrestling 
with his dreams, endures as seeing the invisible. 
Never was there endurance like the Master’s. It 
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was radiant with peace and joy. It did not falter 
even in Gethsemane. It was equal to the agony of 
Calvary. And at the back of it, from first to last, 
inspiring, animating, and sustaining it, was the 

unclouded vision of His Father’s face. We too 
can practise that same presence. We can do it 
when life is very difficult. We can do it when 
the way is dark. We can do it when we cannot 
understand. And, doing it, we come to be so sure 
that underneath are the everlasting arms, that 
endurance passes into joy. 


Vill 
THE TOUCH THAT REVEALS 


“Jesus ... put forth His hand, and touched him.’’—Mark i. 41. 


It has been said that if we want to judge a person 
we should never do it by a single action ; but if we 
must do it by a single action, let that action be an 
ordinary one. A manis more likely to reveal him- 
self in the kind of thing he habitually does than in 
the deed of some excited moment. Now touching 
is a very ordinary action. We touch a thousand 
things each passing day. We do not prepare our- 
selves for touching things, as we do for the greater 
hours of our life. Yet in the touch of Jesus, 
instinctive and spontaneous, what a deal of His 
glory we discover! There is an evangel of the 
touch of Christ as surely as an evangel of the 
blood. I want you to think, then, of the Master’s 
touch, that in this common ordinary action we 
may have some revelation of the Lord. 

First, then, His touch revealed His brotherhood— 
we find that in the story of the leper. “If Thou 
wilt, Thou canst make me clean ’’—and then we 
read that Jesus touched him. All that the leper 
expected was a cure. He thought some word of 


power would be pronounced. He would have been 
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well content to light on a physician; he never 
dreamed he was going to find a friend. And when 
Jesus touched him—him the outcast; him whom 
everybody loathed and shunned—it was something 
he never could forget. He would go home and 
tell his wife ““ He touched me.” He would gather 
the villagers and say, “‘ He touched me.” He had 
found more in Christ than a physician; he had 
found a brother and a friend. That touch re- 
vealed to him, as nothing else could do, in all the 
ineffable yearning of his loneliness, that he was 
face to face with One who understood. That was 
the revelation of the touch. It revealed in an 
instant the Saviour’s loving heart. It revealed 
His scorn of prudential morality and the self-for- 
getful courage of His comradeship. It was the 
kind of thing we are doing every day, for every 
day we touch a hundred objects, yet here it was 
the sacrament of brotherhood. 

Again His touch revealed His large authority: it 
was a quietly commanding touch. That emerges, 
with quite singular vividness, in St Luke’s story 
of the widow of Nain. When He met that pro- 
cession, outside the city gates, the first thing He 
did was to address the mother. Christ has always 
a cheering word to say, even in hours when other 
lips are dumb. And then Luke tells us that He 
touched the bier, and immediately the whole pro- 
cession halted. He did not argue or discuss the 
matter. He did not beg the favour of a halt. 
Apparently He did not speak one syllable to the 
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men who were carrying the bier. It was His 
touch that was authoritative. It was His touch 
that had commanding power—and His touch has 
commanding power to this day. How many a 
drunkard has that touch stopped, when heading 
straight for a dishonoured grave! How many a 
woman has that touch stopped, when she was 
squandering the possibilities of womanhood! The 
touch of the Lord reveals His brotherhood, but 
sometimes it does more even than that. It reveals 
the range of His divine authority. 

Then once again His touch revealed His restful- 
mess. ‘‘ Come unto Me and I will give you rest.” 
Is not the restful touch exhibited very beautifully 
when there was sickness in the house of Peter ? 
Simon’s mother-in-law was down with fever—of 
what particular kind we do not know. Her pulse 
was racing, and her head was aching, and she was 
restlessly tossing on her couch. And then, we 
read, the Saviour came and touched her, and 
immediately the fever left her. The “storm was 
changed into a calm ” in the house of Peter as on 
the Sea of Galilee. Instead of uneasy tossing there 
was peace. Instead of feverish unrest, repose. 
The infinite restfulness of Jesus flowed out through 
the very act of touching, and the touch itself 
conveyed what it revealed. There are people 
whose touch is wonderfully restful. That is one 
sure mark of a good nurse. There are people who 
can calm us by a touch, just as others by a touch 
can irritate. But the touch of Jesus is unequalled, 
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in the “‘ fitful fever ’’ of this life, for conveying the 
restfulness of God. 

Lastly, His touch revealed His uplifting power : 
we see that in the case of Jairus’ daughter. When 
He went in the little maid was sleeping — they 
called it death, but Jesus called it sleep. For Him 
death meant something far more awful than the 
closing of those childish eyes. Then He touched 
her—took her by the hand—and the Gospel tells 
us that the maid arose: it is the elevating power 
of His touch. On Goldsmith’s monument these 
words are written—nthil tetigit quod non ornavit. 
They mean that within the realm of literature he 
touched nothing that he did not adorn. Outside 
literature that is not true of Oliver. He had a 
touch which often tarnished things. It is only 
true universally of Jesus. He touched water, and 
the water became wine, and the wine became the. 
symbol of His blood. He touched the lilies, and 
their scarlet robes grew more beautiful than those 
of Solomon. He touched language, and common 
words like alent were lifted up from the bank into 
the brain. He touch Simon, and Simon became 
Peter. What sin touches it defiles. What the 
devil touches he degrades. Everything that Jesus 
touches is lifted up to higher, nobler levels. Of 
all which we have a sign and symbol when in 
Jairus’ house that day He took the maid by the 
hand, and she arose. 


IX 
JOY AND PEACE IN BELIEVING 


“Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing.” 
—Rom. xv. 13. 


Ir is a question we ought to ask ourselves, in 
our quiet hours of meditation, whether we really 
know the joy and peace which are the benediction 
of our text. It is a great thing to be resigned 
amid the various buffetings of life. Resignation is 
better than rebellion. But resignation, however 
fair it be, is not peculiarly a Christian virtue; it 
marks the Stoic rather than the Christian. The 
Christian attitude towards the ills of life is some- 
thing more triumphant than acceptance. It has 
an exultant note that resignation lacks. It is 
acceptance with a song init. It is such a reaction 
on experience as suggests the certainty of victory 
—the victory that overcomes the world. It isa 
searching question for us all, then, whether we 
truly know this joy and peace. Does it char- 
acterise our spiritual life? Is it evident in our 
discipleship ? And that not only on the Sabbath 
Day, and in the sanctuary, and at the Sacrament, 
but in our common converse with the world. 
Contrast, for instance, joy and peace in believing 


with joy and peace in working. Many who read 
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this are happily familiar with joy and peace in 
working. It is true that work may be very uncon- 
genial; there are those who hate the work they 
are engaged in. There are seasons, too, for man 
of us, when strength may be unequal to the task. 
But speaking generally, what a deal of joy and 
peace flow into the lives of men and women in 
prosecuting their appointed task. Again, think of 
joy and peace in loving; how evident is that in 
many a home. What a peaceful and happy place. 
a home becomes when love lies at the basis of 
it all. The splendid carelessness of children, 
their gladness that makes others glad, spring 
not only from the heart of childhood, but from 
the love that encircles them at home. Now 
Paul does not speak of joy and peace in work- 
ing, nor does he speak of joy and peace in lov- 
ing. His theme here is different from these: it 
is joy and peace in believing. And the ques- 
tion is, do we, who know these other things, 
know this in our experience of life, and amid the 
jangling of our days. 

Think for a moment of the men and women to 
whom these words were originally written. Their 
cares and sorrows were just as real to them as 
our cares and sorrows are to us. They were called 
to be saints, and yet they were not saints. They 
were very far from being saints. Some were slaves, 
and some were city shopkeepers, and some were 
mothers in undistinguished homes. Yet Paul when 
he writes to them makes no exceptions. This 
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blessing was for every one of them. It never 
occurs to him that there might be anybody in- 
capacitated for this joy and peace. We are so apt 
to think that an inward frame like this can never 
be possible for us. We have anxieties we cannot 
banish; we have temperaments we cannot alter. 
But just as Paul never dreamed there were excep- 
tions in the various temperaments he was address- 
ing, so the Holy Spirit, who inspired the words, 
never dreams there are exceptions now. This is 
for me. It is for you. It is for everybody who 
knows and loves the Lord. Not rebellion—not 
even resignation, when life is hard and difficult 
and sorrowful—but something with the note of 
triumph in it; a song like that which Paul and 
Silas sang; a peace that the world can never give 
—and cannot take away. 

Lest anyone should misread this inward frame 
that is the peculiar possession of believers, note how 
here, as elsewhere in the Scripture, joy and peace 
are linked together. There is a joy that has no 
peace in it. It is feverish, tumultuous, unsettled. 
It is too eager to be the friend of rest ; too wild to 
have any kinship with repose. Its true companion- 
ship is with excitement, and, like other passions, 
it grows by what it feeds on, ever demanding a 
more powerful stimulus, and at last demanding it 
in vain. There is a peace that has no joy in it. 
“‘ They make a solitude and call it peace.” It is 
like a dull and sluggish river moving through an 
uninteresting country. But the beautiful thing 
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is that on the page of Scripture, as in the experience 
of the trusting soul, joy and peace are linked in 
closest union. The Kingdom of Heaven is not meat 
and drink ; it is righteousness and joy and peace. 
The fruit of the Spirit is not love and joy alone; 
it is love and joy and peace. And our Lord, in His 
last great discourse, when He declares His legacy 
of peace, closes with the triumphant note of joy. 
“These things have I spoken unto you” (and 
He had been speaking of His peace) “‘ that your 
joy might be full.” Whom God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder. There is 
a joy that has no peace in it. There is a peace 
that is dull and dead and joyless. But the 
mark of the followers of the Lord is the mys- 
tical marriage union of the two. It is joy and 
peace in believing. 

And how eminently fitted is the Gospel message 
to sustain this fine reaction on experience. The 
Gospel is good news; it is the gladdest news that 
ever broke upon the ear of man. Sweet is the 
message of returning spring after the cold and 
dreariness of winter. Sweet is the message of the 
morning light after a night of restlessness or pain. 
But a thousand times sweeter, a thousand times 
more wonderful, is the message which has been 
ours since we were children, and which will be 
ours when the last shadows fall. Do we believe 
it? That is the vital question. Do we hold to it 
through the shadows and the buffetings? Do we 
swing it, like a lamp which God has lighted, over 
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the darkest mile our feet have got to tread? 
Then, like joy and peace in working and in loving 
(with which we are all perfectly familiar), we shall 
experience, with all the saints, joy and peace in 
believing. 


x 
WHAT JESUS LEARNED AT HIS TRADE 


“Ts not this the carpenter ?”’—Mark vi. 3. 


Every man learns certain lessons from the trade 
in which he is engaged. Nobody is unaffected by 
his business. The farmer is very different from the 
sailor, because the one 2s a farmer and the other is 
a sailor. Each has his own outlook upon things ; 
each dwells in his own universe. As you can often 
tell a man’s profession by certain indications in 
his body, so also by indications in his soul. Now 
we are faced with the great fact that our blessed . 
Saviour was a carpenter. Through his youth, and 
on to the age of thirty, Jesus was the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. And we may be certain, from all we 
know of life, that these years of carpentering 
would leave their mark on the public ministry of 
after days. They would suggest much; they 
would give Him certain insights; they would 
impress certain truths upon His mind. It was not 
alone in the house and in the field that He was 
gathering material for His teaching. He was 
learning things, just as we all learn them, in the 
quiet discharge of daily duty, which were to help 
Him when everything was changed. Never forget 
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that Jesus was a poet, just as His life was God’s 
most perfect poem. Every common task at 
which He wrought would flash out into diamonds 
of significance. The village shop was not only 
full of logs; for Him it was also full of parables, 
as was His mother’s kitchen, and the garden, and 
the fields. 

One truth I reverently think that He would 
learn was how much may lie hidden in a thing. 
Picture the waggoner delivering a tree that 
had been ordered by the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
The Carpenter would begin to work it up; He 
would lop off the branches and the twigs; He 
would saw it into planks and blocks; He would 
use it for the orders He was executing. And 
by and by, round His little workshop, would be 
ranged the various things that He had made—a 

lough, a chair, a wooden bowl or platter. What! 
a plough hidden in that tree—that rough, gnarled 
creature of the forest? And platters and bowls 
(to feed the children with) hidden in that swaying 
tree? Then the Poet-Carpenter would halt a 
moment, and dream, and say quietly to Himself, 
‘“* Ah, how much may lie hidden in a thing.” Did 
He forget that when carpentering days were 
over? Was not that one glorious secret of His 
hopefulness ? He saw the Kingdom in a mustard- 
seed. He saw the citizen of heaven inachild. He 
saw, as no one else has ever seen, how much lay 
hidden in the human heart, and in the lives and 
characters of common men. 
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Another truth I believe that He would learn 
is what pains it takes just to transform a thing. 
That would be deeply graven on His heart. 
Picture a farmer coming to the shop and asking 
the Carpenter to make a plough. An Eastern 
plough was a very simple thing. ‘The farmer would 
sit there tillit wasmade. “ Friend,” the Carpenter 
would say to him, “my ploughs are not manu- 
factured while you wait. It is a long and weary 
business making ploughs! See that tree? Ihave 
got to transform that tree. I have got to change 
that tree into your plough. Who can tell what 
faults and flaws are in it? Leave Me alone. I 
have to wrestle with it.” With such material, so 
rude and so intractable, one thing the Carpenter 
would learn was this: that pains and patience go 
to all transforming. Was that forgotten when 
carpentering days were over? ‘Think of the first. 
disciples. Not in one hour did Simon become 
Peter. John was not made an apostle “ while you 
wait.” ‘There is nothing more wonderful in his- 
tory than the long, patient, and persistent way 
in which the Lord transformed these followers of 
Galilee. In a single instant He could heal the 
leper. Ina single instant He could raise the dead. 
It took many a thousand weary instants to trans- 
form Simon into Peter. And what more beautiful 
training for that ministry than to be sent of God 
until the age of thirty to toil as the lowly Carpenter 
of Nazareth. Perhaps one day, when things were 
very difficult, and the disciples were like wayward 
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children, Jesus espied a plough that He had made, 
and remembered all the pains that it had cost Him. 
And then He would thank His Father that He 
had been a carpenter, for if it took all these pains 
to make a plough, how infinitely more to make a 
Peter. We are all in the hands of One who was 
acarpenter. That is a fact we never should forget. 
He is a thorough workman. He never spares Him- 
self. He is eager for perfection in His workman- 
ship. And some day, when His work on us is over, 
and we are perfected in His own perfect way, we 
shall say, “ Is not this the Carpenter ? ”’ 

Then, lastly, might He not learn in carpentering 
that the finest things are made of hardest wood ? 
It was cedar-wood that was demanded for the 
panelling of palace or of temple. Did He smile, 
I wonder, when He noticed that? Did he recog- 
nise the deeper meaning of it? And was He 
recalling the old days in Nazareth when He de- 
liberately selected Paul? Hard as cedar, in- 
jurious, a persecutor, the bitter and savage foe of 
every Christian—but finest things may be made 
from hardest wood. Do you know anyone who 
is what is called a hard case—anyone who has 
resisted every pleading—some member of your 
flock, or some wild lad you try to teach on 
Sundays? Have faith. Some day he will be 
won. ‘The cedar will adorn the temple yet. And 
then you will say, quietly and adoringly, “Is not 
this the Carpenter ?”’ 


XI 
THE GOD OF HOPE 


“Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, 
that ye may abound in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost.” 
—Rom. xv. 13. 


In the Hebrew language, as scholars know, there 
are several different words for rain. From which 
we gather that, in Hebrew life, rain was something 
of very great importance. It is the same, though 
in the realm of spirit, with the names of God 
in the letters of St Paul. The variety of divine 
names there betrays the deepest heart of the 
apostle. Think, for instance, of the names one 
lights on in this fifteenth chapter of the Romans, 
all of them occurring incidentally. He is the God 
of patience and of consolation (ver. 5). I trust my 
readers have all found Him that. He is the God 
of peace (ver. 33), keeping in perfect peace every 
one whose mind is stayed on Him. He is the God 
of hope (ver. 13), touching with radiant hopefulness 
everything that He has made, from the mustard- 
seed to the children of mankind. 

Think, for instance, how beautifully evident is 
the hopefulness of God in nature. Our Lord 
was very keenly alive to that. There is much 
in nature one cannot understand, and no loving 
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communion will interpret it. There is a seeming 
waste and cruelty in nature that often lies heavy 
on the heart. But just as everything is beautiful 
in nature that the hand of man had never tampered 
with, so what a glorious hopefulness she breathes ! 
Every seed, cast into the soil, big with hopefulness 
of coming harvest. Every sparrow, in the winter 
ivy, hopeful of the nest and of the younglings. 
Every burn, rising in the hills, and brawling over 
the granite in the glen, hopeful of its union with 
the sea. Winter comes, with iciness and misery, 
but in the heart of winter is the hope of spring. 
Spring comes, tripping across the meadow, but 
in the heart of spring there is the hope of summer. 
Summer comes, garlanded with beauty, but in 
the heart of summer is the hope of autumn, when 
sower and reaper shall rejoice together. Paul 
talks of the whole creation groaning and travailing 
in pain together. But a woman in travail is not a 
hopeless woman. Her heart is “ speaking softly 
of ahope.” ‘The very word natura is the witness of 
language to that hopeful travail—it means some- 
thing going to be born. If, then, this beautiful 
world of nature is the garment of God by which 
we see Him, if His Kingdom be in the mustard- 
seed, and not a sparrow can fall without His ken, 
how evident it is that He in whom we trust, who 
has never left Himself without a witness, is the 
God of hope. 

Again, how evident is this attribute in the 
inspired word of the New Testament. The New 
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Testament, as Dr Denney used to say, is the most 
hopeful book in the whole world. I believe that 
God is everywhere revealed—in every flower in 
the crannied wall. But Ido not believe that He 
is everywhere equally revealed, any more than 
I believe it of myself. There are things I do that 
show my character far more fully than certain other 
things—and God has made me in His image. I 
see Him in the sparrow and the mustard-seed; I 
see Him in the lilies of the field ; but I see more of 
Him, far more of Him, in the inspired word of the 
New Testament. And the fine thing to remember 
is just this, that the New Testament is not a hope- 
less book. Hope surges in it. Its note is that of 
victory. ‘There steals on the ear in it the distant 
triumph song. It closes with the Book of Revela- 
tion, where the Lamb is upon the throne. And if 
this be the expression of God’s being, far more 
fully than anything in nature, how sure we may be 
He is the God of Hope. 

And then, lastly, we turn to our Lord and 
Saviour. Is not He the most magnificent of 
optimists ? Hope burned in Him (as Lord Morley 
said of Cromwell) when it had gone out in every- 
body else. There is an optimism based on ignor- 
ance: not such was the good hope of Christ. 
With an eye that sin had never dulled, He looked 
in the face all that was dark and terrible. There 
is an optimism based on moral laxity: not such 
was the good hope of Christ. He hated sin, 
although He loved the sinner. Knowing the 
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worst, hating what was evil, treated by men in 
the most shameful way, Christ was gloriously and 
sublimely hopeful, till death was swallowed up in 
victory ; hopeful for the weakest of us, hopeful for 
the very worst, hopeful for the future of the world. 
Now call to mind the word He spake: “ He that 
hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.”’ He that hath 
seen into that heart of hopefulness hath seen into 
the heart of the Eternal. Once a man has won 
that vision, though there are many problems that 
may vex him still, he never can doubt again, 
through all his years, the amazing hopefulness of 
God. 


XII 
THE SHADOW OF HIS HAND 


“In the shadow of His hand hath He hid me.’’—Isa. xlix. 2. 


Tae hand of God in Scripture is very often com- 
fortingly mentioned. It is one of the great sources 
of the strength and solace of His people. It is a 
hand of almighty power, for it taketh up the isles 
as a very little thing. It is a hand of unfailing 
liberality, for it supplies all our returning wants. 
It is a hand of beauty and of wisdom, for it arrays 
the lies of the field, and leads the wandering feet 
into green pastures. It is that hand of which the 
prophet says, “‘ In the shadow of His hand hath 
He hid me.” Now there is a deep sense in which 
every believer leads a continuously hidden life. It 
is a life “ hid with Christ in God,” and that from 
the beginning to the close. But the concealment 
of which the prophet speaks is not the constant 
abiding in the Father; it is the temporary shel- 
tering of His love. ‘There are times, in every 
spiritual life, when the greatest of all needs is 
quiet withdrawal. For the spiritual harvesting of 
life shadow is as needful as the sunshine. And it 
is one of the great offices of faith to take the 
‘shadowed seasons of the life and to reckon them 
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the shadow of His hand. It is not the whole of 
faith to be assured that God’s hand is guiding 
through the years. Hours come when we are 
laid aside, secluded and withdrawn from high 
activities. And in such hours it is a mighty 
comfort if faith is strong enough so to transmute 
the shadows that they become the shadow of His 
hand. 

Sometimes He hides in the shadow of His hand - 
that the little flickering light be not extinguished. 
A bruised reed He will not break and smoking flax 
He will not quench. When a taper has been 
newly kindled the slightest gust of wind will put 
it out. It is then that a man, to guard it from 
extinction, will encircle it with the shadow of his 
hand. And often, when the heavenly light is lit, 
and not yet equal to the whirling wind, God 
shelters it in some such way as that. That was 
why Paul was sent into Arabia after the great hour 
of his conversion. That is why (as Mr Spurgeon 
puts it) God often refuses first offers of service. 
That is why He puts us in our homes, in the 
secluded and sheltered days of childhood, when 
things unseen are so intensely real. That hiding of 
the apostle in Arabia, that blessed seclusion of our 
infancy, that secrecy which distinguishes begin- 
nings, whether of a daisy or a soul, all of it is the 
stratagem of love that the smoking flax be not 
extinguished. It is God’s hiding in the shadow 
of His hand. 

Sometimes He hides in the shadow of His hand 
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that life may be deepened and enriched. Think, 
for instance, of the case of Luther. Luther 
had reached the climax of his life; his influence 
was mighty across Europe. And just then his life 
was cleft in twain; he was shut up in the old 
German fortress. Yet who can doubt now, as he 
recalls the story, and remembers all that it involved 
and led to, that for Luther the shadow of that 
fortress was the shadow of the hand of God. He 
came forth deepened and enriched. He came forth 
new-armoured in the Word. He came forth with 
a new serenity, and under a heaven that held a 
larger sovereignty. And how many are there who 
have been withdrawn, it may be in the flood-tide of 
activities, to find afterwards, as Luther found, 
that they have gained more than they have lost ? 
All life is dark with shadows. Are they not often 
very enriching shadows? Have they not taught . 
us what we never learned when the sun was blazing 
in the sky? So we look back on things that in 
their coming fretted us, and made us wonder if 
God was really Love, and now we recognise with 
perfect clearness that they were all the shadow— 
of His hand. 

Again He hides in the shadow of His hand in 
the interests of a larger service. We are with- 
drawn from things that we are doing because He 
has better things for us to do. How strange it 
must have seemed to Paul that he should languish 
in a Roman gaol. Was it not intolerable, that 
confinement, and he on fire to evangelise the 
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world? Yet some of the greatest of his letters, 
that are read to-day in Africa and China, would 
never have been written but for that. Very often 
’ the way to richer service lies through a season of 
seclusion. Illness comes, or unexpected trial, or 
the bitter anguish of bereavement. And then we 
discover, as the years pass, how new notes have 
stolen into the music, often the very notes the 
world was wanting. It is a wonderful thing to be 
guided by God’s hand, and to feel it increasingly 
with the increasing years. That was profoundly 
felt by the apostle, as it was profoundly felt by 
Bunyan. Yet some of the richest letters of St 
Paul, and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ of John Bunyan, 
come to us from the shadow of His hand. It is the 
glory of God to hide a thing, and He has a thousand 
places where He hides things. Some He hides in 
the bosom of the earth, and others, like pearls, 
beneath the sea. But His children are far more 
precious to Him than the costliest of pearls or 
diamonds, and He hides them in the shadow of His 
hand. 

If this be true of all who trust Him, it is pre- 
eminently true of Christ. He is the author and 
finisher of faith. One thinks of His pre-existence 
when He was hidden from our mortal eyes. One 
thinks of the long years at Nazareth, where He had 
His dwelling in such deep seclusion. One thinks 
of the quiet garden-grave, where He was hidden 
even from His own, beyond the reach of any 
earthly ministry. So is it at this present hour. 
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Our blessed Lord is ours in faith alone. Hidden 
from us is that glorious form, still bearing the 
mystic traces of its agony. But it is not the 
shadows of the centuries that hide Him, nor the 
darker shadows of the tomb. He is hidden in the 
shadow of God’s hand. 


XIII 
TAKING HIM AS HE WAS 


** They took Him even as He was.’—Mark iv. 36. 


From the first verse of this chapter we infer that 
Christ had been teaching the people from the 
boat. He was not particular about His pulpit. 
He had sat in the ship a little way from land, and 
spoken so to the crowds upon the shore. Now the 
teaching was over ; He was weary; He was crav- 
ing for a period of rest. And so He bade His 
disciples cross the lake, and that is the moment 
to which our text refers—they took Him even as 
He was. Perhaps the sky was threatening a 
storm, and someone had suggested fetching cloaks. 
Or one had hinted at getting store of victuals if 
they were going to camp out on the other side. 
And then Peter, who was dictating this, recalled 
a certain eagerness in Christ, so that all the kindly 
hints had come to nothing. They had not waited 
till any cloaks were brought. They had not sent 
amessenger ashore. Weary, and probably hungry, 
they had taken Him even as He was. That is a 
great task for all of us, and I should like to con- 
sider for a little some of the many folk who fail 
to do it. 
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First, then, I speak of those who take Jesus as 
they think He ought to be. It is the temptation of 
many godly people, and that is the reason why 
I put it first. They never doubt that Jesus is 
divine. Their confessing cry is that of Thomas. 
Then they remember what they learned in child- 
hood, that God sees everything and is omniscient. 
And so, quite independently of Scripture, and as 
an inference from the attributes of God, they con- 
clude that it was so with Him. Then perhaps they 
open Scripture, and they find Him saying, “I do 
not know.” Or they read that He was astonished 
and surprised, and, of course, omniscience never 
is surprised. And it perplexes them, and gives 
them arrowy doubts, as if the writers were tamper- 
ing with their Lord, and laying violent hands upon 
His glory. Then comes the temptation to wrest 
Scripture, and to make it mean what it could never - 
mean, and to evade the sense that any child would 
gather if you put the Bible in his hand. And to 
all such I would say quietly, and very gently (for 
I honour them), “ Friend, you must take Him even 
as He was.” Never dream that you are honour- 
ing God by imposing your conceptions upon God. 
Never dream that any thoughts of yours can be 
worthier than those the Bible gives you. You are 
a child, a learner, a disciple, and as a child you 
must come to Christ in Scripture. You must take 
Him even as He was. 

That this is the only way to get to know Christ 
I might illustrate in simple fashion. I might think 
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of the knowledge we have gained of nature. For 
long centuries men came to nature with certain 
preconceptions in their minds. They had their 
theories about the world, and to these theories 
nature must conform. And the result was ignor- 
ance, and rank empiricism, and a science that was 
falsely so called, and the countless errors of the 
Middle Ages. ‘Then came Bacon—and what did 
Bacon do? He took nature even as she was. 
He swept away that fog of preconception. He 
accepted facts as simply as a child. And the 
result was a real and growing insight into the 
mystery of God in nature, which has irradiated 
all the world for us. For us the wayside weed 
is wonderful, and the tiniest insect is compact 
of miracle. For us there is a glory in the 
heavens such as was never dreamed of by the 
Psalmist. And all that knowledge has been 
brought to us because these gallant toilers of 
the dawn had the courage to take nature as she 
was. 

Again, I think of those who take Him as they 
find Him in the books they read. Our modern 
literature is full of Christ even though His name 
be never mentioned. There is a Christ of Brown- 
ing and of Tennyson. There is a Christ of Mr 
Wells. ‘There is a Christ of the novels of George 
Eliot, and of the sermons of Newman and of 
Spurgeon. Yet all these are but imperfect paint- 
ings, and the yearning heart can never rest in 
them. To know Him and to trust Him and to 
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love Him we must take Him even as He was. That 
was what the wise men from the East did. In 
their books they had been told of Him. And then 
the star appeared and led them to the cradle— 
and the cradle was but a sorry manger. Many a 
scholar would have gone home again, preferring his 
scholarly dreams to this reality; but they took 
Him even as He was. Took Him in the manger, 
with the ox and ass as His companions—gave Him 
the gold and frankincense and myrrh—worshipped 
and adored. These students of all the learning of 
the Orient did what every student has to do— 
they took Him even as He was. 

Lastly, I think of those who take Him as they see 
Him in the lives of others. Someone has very truly 
said that a Christian is the Bible of the street. 
There are multitudes who judge of Christ by what 
they see in His professing followers. And very © 
often that is a noble witness, fraught with an 
influence incalculable, and rich in commendation 
of the Master. A godly and consecrated father is 
a noble argument for Christ. A Christlike mother, 
in a worrying home, is more convincing than any 
book of evidences. But the pity is that you and 
I who trust Him are often so very different from 
that. And to all who are watching us and judging 
Him by us, and scorning Him perhaps for what 
they see in us, I say, “ Friend, you are not dealing 
fairly with the Master. You must take Him even 
as He was.” You would never dream of judging 
Chopin by the schoolgirl’s rendering on her poor 
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piano. Is it perfectly fair to judge of Christ by 
the imperfect rendering of His learners? Whata 
difference it would make for multitudes if only, 
like the disciples on the lake, they would take Him 
even as He was. 


XIV 
SEEING JESUS, SEEING GOD 


“He that seeth Me seeth Him that sent Me.’—John xii. 45. 


Tuat these words are of profound importance we 
may gather from two considerations. The one is 
that our Saviour cried them (ver. 44). As a rule our 
Saviour did not cry. He would not cry nor lift 
up His voice in the streets. But now and then, in 
some exalted hour, the Gospels tell us that He 
cried (John vii. 87). And in every instance when 
He cried we have an utterance of transcendent 
moment, that takes us to the very heart of things. . 
Then we must not forget that in these verses we 
have our Lord’s last public sermon. From the 
beginning of the next chapter onwards our Lord 
is in seclusion with His own. And we may be 
certain that every word He uttered in His final 
and farewell discourse would be fraught with an 
infinite significance. 

We recognise that infinite significance when 
we face the problem of our faith to-day. Our 
problem is not to believe there is a God, but to be 
sure that He answers to our highest thought of 
Him. We may justly and seriously question if 
any man be really an atheist. Some think they 
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are, in moments of recoil; others assert it on the 
Hyde Park platform. But it seems to me that the 
thought of God is intertangled with our deepest 
being, as the sunshine is intertangled with the 
daffodils which are making the world beautiful 
just now. Our difficulty is not to believe there 
is a God. The atheist has been replaced by the 
agnostic. Our real difficulty centres in His char- 
acter—is He equal to our highest thought of Him ? 
For when life is difficult, and ways are shadowed, 
the soul can never have quietness and confidence 
unless the Rock be “ higher than I.” 

This difficulty is profoundly felt in the modern 
study of the world of nature. “I find no proof 
in nature,’ wrote Huxley once to Kingsley, “ of 
what you call the fatherhood of God.” Nature is 
quick with whisperings of God, as every lover of 
her knows. ‘That was one reason why our Saviour 
loved her, and haunted the places where the lilies 
were. But no one can seriously study nature 
without finding there elements of cruelty, and at 
once the thoughtful mind begins to ask, “ Is there, 
then, cruelty in God?” If there be, He may be 
still ‘‘ the Rock,”’ but He is not “‘ the Rock that is 
higher than I.”’ We never can trust Him in an 
entire surrender if there be a shadow of cruelty in 
His nature. And that is the difficulty of many 
students now, not to credit the existence of a God, 
but to believe that He is higher than our highest. 

Or, again, we turn to human life, eager to find 
God in human life. That is a perfectly reasonable 
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inquiry, for “in Him we live and move and have 
our being.” Now, tell me, when we turn to 
human life are there not things in it that look like 
gross injustices ? injustices that do not spring from 
character, nor from any harvesting of sin? And 
if man be not responsible for these, at once the 
thinking mind begins to ask, “ Is it God, then, who 
is responsible for these? ’’ Granted that He is, 
God may still exist. Atheism is an illogical con- 
clusion. But granted that He is, how can we ever 
love Him with our whole soul and strength and 
mind? If in Him in whom we have our being 
there be the faintest suspicion of injustice, we never 
can trust Him in utter self-surrender. Take every- 
thing you find in life and nature and transfer it 
to the heart upon the throne, and how extraordi- 
narily difficult it is to believe that the Rock is 
higher than ourselves. And yet unless it be infi- - 
nitely higher, there is no help for us when the golden 
bowl is broken, nor when the daughters of music 
are brought low. 

And then we hear the word of the Lord Jesus, 
“‘ He that beholdeth Me beholdeth Him that sent 
Me.” Or, as He said to Philip only a little later, 
“‘He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
We are not commanded to take all we find in 
nature or in life and carry it up to the heart upon 
the throne. ‘‘ What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” But we are com- 
manded, over and over again, to take everything 
we find in Jesus, and by that to read the character 
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of God. Just as a little moorland pool will reflect 
all the glory of the heavens, so Christ, in the limits 
of His humiliation, is the mirror of the heart of 
God. That is what the writer to the Hebrews 
means when, at the beginning of his magnificent 
epistle, he calls Christ the “reflection of His 
glory’ (i. 3). That is a very splendid act of 
faith in this seemingly unjust and cruel world. 
But that is the act of faith which marks the 
Christian. We by Him do believe in God (1 Peter 
i. 21). If he who hath seen Christ hath seen the 
Father, then we can trust the Father to the 
uttermost, and leave all other difficulties to be 
cleared when the day breaks and the shadows 
flee away. 


~ 


XV 
WHEN THE SPIRIT IS OVERWHELMED 


“My spirit is overwhelmed within me; my heart within me is 
desolate.” —Ps. cxliii. 4. 


THERE are some natures more exposed than others 
to this overwhelming of the spirit, but it would be 
untrue to life to say that the peril can be limited to 
temperament. Some of the last people one would 
ever dream of are prone to this hopeless sink- 
ing of the heart. The author of “The Christian 
Year” was a man of singular serenity ; he had a 
happy humility of soul; he delighted in the 
beauty of the world. Yet in one of his letters to 
Sir John Coleridge he tells us of the fight he had 
to wage against this overwhelming of the spirit. I 
should look for it in Jeremiah, that most tremu- 
lous of all the prophets ; but in Elijah—that man 
of iron will—I should scarcely anticipate the finding 
of it. Yetin the life of Elijah came an hour when, 
plunged into the deeps, his prayer was that God 
would let him die. There are few things that men 
hide so well as this interior desolation. Brave folk 
are adepts in concealing it. It is when men and 
women meet us brightly, though there be not a star 
in all their sky, that we feel the heroism of humanity. 

Sometimes this overwhelming comes for reasons 
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that are purely physical. This is the body of our 
humiliation, and we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made. I asked a friend only the other evening if 
she knew the overwhelmed spirit, and she answered, 
“Only when I am very, very tired.” Women 
especially get so very tired. In Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queene ”’ there is a magnificent description of De- 
spair, and the fine touch is that the knight confronts 
Despair when he has been a prisoner in a dungeon. 
Give him his charger, let him ride abroad, fill his 
lungs with the fresh air of heaven, and he never 
meets the horrid form of hopelessness. Nothing is 
more delicate and subtle than the interaction of the 
body and the soul. Lack of faith is sometimes lack 
of oxygen. All which should make us very tender- 
hearted, and forbearing, and compassionate in judg- 
ment, towards those who are never really well. 
Sometimes, again, this overwhelming comes 
through the congregating of our _ troubles. 
Troubles never come singly, says the proverb. 
One remembers how in the Book of Job the mes- 
sengers come hot-foot on each other. Another 
and another and another, and each of them with his 
tale of evil tidings. The dramatic touch is that 
each of them arrives before the other has done 
speaking, and how true that is to human life! 
Did bitter things come at equal intervals there 
would be time for the reinforcing of the soul. We 
could collect ourselves, and summon our reserves, 
if the onsets were distributed like that. But who 
does not know how, when anything goes wrong, 
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everything that day seems to go wrong, till, not 
seldom, when it rings to evensong, the spirit is 
overwhelmed within us. 

Sometimes, again, this overwhelming comes 
through failure to do one’s simple duty. To shirk 
one’s God-appointed task is to court the presence 
of despair. When Christian and Hopeful were in 
the King’s Highway, Giant Despair never was 
encountered. But when they crossed the stile, and 
got into By-path Meadow, then they fell into the 
giant’s clutches. And whenever anybody leaves 
the King’s Highway, and crosses the stile into 
By-path Meadow, sooner or later, but inexorably, 
‘* melancholy marks him for her own.” What did 
Wordsworth say of the man who does his duty ? 
He said ‘“‘ Flowers laugh before him in their beds.” 
The whole world grows radiant and musical when 
we are true to the footsteps of our Lord. To omit 
the task we know we ought to do, to shirk the 
demanded duty of the hour, to shun the cross, to 
refuse to lift the burden, to put selfishness in 
place of service—all this, in this strange life of ours, 
is to head straight for the overwhelmed spirit. 

I should like, too, to say just here that we should 
never pass judgment in overwhelmed hours. Let 
a man accept the verdict of his Lord, but never 
the verdict of his melancholy. Hours come when 
everything seems wrong, and when all the lights 
of heaven are blotted out, and how often, in such 
desolate hours, do we fall to judging the uni- 
verse and God! It is part of the conduct of the — 
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instructed soul to resist that as a temptation of the 
devil, and to refuse the verdict of its melancholy. 
Such hours are darkened hours, and the judgments 
of darkness are always unreliable. The things that 
affright us in the night are the things we smile at 
in the morning. We are like that traveller among 
the hills of Wales who in the mist thought he saw 
a spectre; when it came nearer, he found it was 
aman; when it came up to him, it was his brother. 
Overwhelmed times are times for leaning; God 
does not mean them to be times for judging. They 
are given us for striking out; they are not given 
us for summing up. Leave that till the darkness 
has departed, and the “ rosy-fingered dawn ”’ is on 
the hills, and in His light we see light again. 

For the great need of hours of overwhelming is 
the old, old need of trust in God. It is to feel, as 
the little children’s hymn has it, that we are “ safe 
in the arms of Jesus.” To be assured that God is 
love and that He will never leave us nor forsake 
us; to be assured that He knows the way we 
take and that His grip is on us all the time, that is 
the way to keeping a brave heart when every- 
thing is dark and desolate, and not a bird is 
singing in the forest. Plunged into the deeps, 
there is something deeper than these deeps. ‘There 
is the love of God commended in the cross. Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms. So we endure as 
seeing the invisible, and then (and often sooner 
than we look for) the day breaks and the shadows 
flee away. 


XVI 
THE GREAT COMPARISON 


“ As the Father hath loved Me, so have I loved you.’—John xv. 9. 


Taat their blessed Master loved them was one 
thing which the disciples never doubted. It was 
the crowning glory of their years. There are those 
who always find it easy to believe that other 
people love them. They accept love, as the 
flowers accept the sunshine, in an entirely natural 
and happy way. But there are some who find it 
very hard just to be certain that other people 
love them, and one or two of the disciples were . 
like that. Our Lord had to deal with very vari- 
ous temperaments in that extraordinary little 
company. Some were responsive and receptive ; 
others, like Thomas, wanted proof of things. And 
yet there was one thing that they never doubted 
through all the change and chequering of the 
years, and that was that their Master loved them. 
The fact was evident to every heart, and yet behind 
the fact they felt a mystery. There was some- 
thing different in the love of Jesus from all the 
human love that they had known. No love of 
wife, nor of any precious child, nor of friend, nor 
of father nor of mother, fully interpreted the 
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Master’s love. J¢ did what these had never done. 
It demanded what these had never asked. It 
spoke sometimes with an unearthly accent, quite 
alien from that of human love. They were 
baffled occasionally, and perplexed, so profoundly 
new was the experience that came to them in the 
love of the Lord Jesus. It was then that Jesus 
made this great comparison that threw such a 
vivid light on everything. “As the Father hath 
loved Me, so have I loved you.” And long after- 
wards, when hours of darkness came, and they 
were tempted to wonder if He loved them still, what 
comfort must these words have brought them ! 
They would recall, for instance, how the Father’s 
love for Christ inspired Him for the service of man- 
kind. It was the Father’s love that sent Him to 
the world, not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. Human love is often prone to selfish- 
ness. It wants to grasp the dear one and to keep 
him. It shrinks from the thought of charging the 
beloved with any embassy whose end is death. 
Yet on such an embassy, whose issue was a cross, 
God sent not any angel, but His Son—and the Son 
was certain that the Father loved Him. Inspiring 
all His service for mankind, quickening Him for 
every lowly ministry, holding Him to His appointed 
task, was His profound conviction of His Father’s 
love. And then, on that last night of earthly 
fellowship, He turned to His disciples with the 
words, “‘ As the Father hath loved Me, so have I 
loved you.” How these words would come back 
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to them again in their evangelisation of the world ! 
It was love that had given them their work to do, 
no matter how difficult or perilous. And to find 
in our work, however hard it be, an argument for 
the love of the Lord Jesus is one of the quiet 
triumphs of the spirit. His is not a love that 
gives us ease, any more than the love of the Father 
gave Him ease. It sends us out, morning after 
morning, to a service which may be only drudgery. 
And what illumines duty, and warms its chilly 
hands, and brings a song into the heart of it, is the 
certainty of love behind it all. It made all the 
difference to Christ that the Father’s love had 
given Him the task. It made the task a love- 
gift; and touched it as with the joy of heaven. 
And then He says to all His toiling followers, in 
every century and country, “‘ As the Father hath 
loved Me, so have I loved you.” 

They would recall again how the Father’s love 
for Christ did not exempt Him from the sorest 
suffering. He was the well-beloved Son, yet a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. If 
there be one thing we all crave to do, it is to shield 
our loved ones from the sting of pain. That 
passion is in the heart of every mother as she 
clasps to her breast her little child. Yet here 
was a love, of the Father for the Son, that gave 
the Son, and did it quite deliberately, to bitter 
suffering ending in a cross. Often when our 
beloved suffer we are powerless. We know the 
agony of being helpless. We have to witness 
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excruciating pain, impotent to do aught that 
might relieve it. But the Father, clothed in His 
omnipotence, with a single word could have put 
an end to suffering—and yet He loved His Son 
and did not do it. I wonder if the disciples 
thought of that when afterwards they recalled this 
word of Jesus. Stoned, shipwrecked, persecuted, 
tortured—could it be possible their Master loved 
them still? And then, clear as a silver bell, these 
words would strike upon their ears again, ‘‘ As the 
Father hath loved Me, so have I loved you.” He 
was loved, and yet He suffered sorely. He was 
loved, and yet His face was marred. He was 
loved with an everlasting love, and yet all the 
billows of this mortal life went over Him. What 
an unspeakable comfort for these gallant souls, 
tempted through suffering to arrowy doubt, this 
as and so of the Lord Jesus. All God’s children 
must remember that, when they are tempted so 
to doubt the love of heaven. Have not many 
cried, beside some bed of agony, “‘ How can God 
be love if He permits this?” In such an hour 
argument is powerless, but there is one Voice that 
is never powerless. It is His who suffered—and 
was loved. 

They would recall, too, that the Father’s love 
for Christ was a love that justified itself at last. 
There came at last the hour of resurrection, and 
of ascension to the right hand in heaven. Was 
it love that gave Him to the earth? It was love 
that lifted Him above the earth. Was it love 
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that permitted Him to suffer? It was love that 
crowned His sufferings in glory. The final issue 
of the Father’s love was not the quietness of a 
garden-grave. It was song; it was dominion ; 
it was liberty. What a magnificent hope for these 
disciples, persecuted and in prison. What a 
magnificent hope for every disciple just when 
things are growing unendurable! A little patience 
and the love that grips us is going to justify itself 
magnificently. That is bound, as with hoops of 
steel, to the as and so of the Lord Jesus. 


XVII 
MEETING-PLACES 


“The rich and poor meet together: the Lord is the maker of them 
all.”’"—Prov. xxii. 2. 


Or the meeting-places between rich and poor the 
earliest is the cradle. In happy childhood, when 
heaven lies about us, social distinctions are 
unknown. Betwixt two men a great gulf may be 
set in the separations of society. One may wear 
the coronet of rank and the other be a humble 
labourer. And yet when they were children, long 
ago, perhaps not even Jonathan and David were 
more trusty friends than were these little souls. 
They played together, nested together, fought 
together, and were supremely happy. They were 
one in community of interests not less than in 
comradeship of hearts. And the rich and the 
poor met together there, for the Lord was the 
maker of them all. 

Again, one remembers how they meet i the 
possession of a common nature. In the deep places 
of our human hearts there are touches of nature 
that make the whole world kin. Rich Joseph falls 
upon dead Jacob’s face, in the bitter sorrow of 
a father’s passing. King David, broken-hearted, 
cries, ““ Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 
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myson!” Yet open the door of the poorest home 
in Britain, where the chair is empty and the coffin 
full, and there is the same sad music of humanity. 
I should expect the rich to be enamoured of life, 
for life on them has lavished of its best. But the 
very poor, herded in the slum—would you reckon 
that they could be enamoured so? Yet the passion 
for life burns with as keen a flame in the destitute 
as in the opulent, and in these elemental things 
we are akin. Does love only enter at the castle 
gates? Does it never look in of a morning at 
the cottage window? Is memory the possession 
of aclass? Is imagination to be bought in mar- 
kets? God breaks our social distinctions down 
in the impartial scattering of gifts like these, and 
the rich and poor meet together there. 

Again one notes, with ever-deepening wonder, 
how they meet together at the feet of Christ. That 
is so written on the gospel story that he who 
runs may read. These were times of bitter social 
cleavage, imperilling the whole fabric of society. 
It was a religious cleavage before it was a social 
one, and that is the most ominous of all. And 
then came Jesus, drawing to His feet the children 
of every separated section, Mediator between 
sundered classes as truly as between God and 
man. Rich men like Nicodemus sought Him. 
Poor men like Simon Peter loved Him passion- 
ately. Women ministered to Him of their sub- 
stance, and the beggars by the highway waited 
for Him. One came to Him with the request that 
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He would settle some dispute about inheritance, 
and scores who had no inheritance at all. So has 
it been right down the course of history. Slave 
and emperor have knelt together. Rich young 
rulers have come running to Him, and found the 
indigent were there before them. In every land 
where Jesus has been preached, the rich and the 
poor have met together there, for that Lord is the 
maker of them all. 

Nor must we forget that what is true of Jesus 
is true of every one who really follows Him. We 
have that very beautifully put in one of the 
expressions of St Paul. Writing to the Corinthians 
he says, ““ Henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh” (u. 5, 16). That does not mean that after 
his conversion he had withdrawn himself from 
social intimacies. It means that after he had 
found the Lord, his former superficial social judg- 
ments were among the old things that had passed 
away. Once, in his unconverted days, Paul had 
judged with the judgment of the world. He had 
valued men for ability or brilliance. He had 
reckoned their worth by station or by wealth. 
Now, converted, everything was altered; the old 
values had gone whistling down the wind; in 
Christ there was neither rich nor poor. Perhaps 
there is no time when one feels that more than in 
the quiet hour of a Scots Communion. ‘There sits 
my lord, and in the pew beside him, handling the 
same elements, the ploughman. Something has 
happened. Someone has been abroad smashing 
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down the barriers of class. And the rich and poor 
meet together there. 

Then, lastly, one quietly meditates on this, that 
they meet together at the end. For there is one 
house appointed for all living, and after death, the 
judgment. In every theatre of every city there 
are several doors of entrance and of exit. This 
mirrored passage is for the moneyed folk. That 
rough stone stair is for the crowd. So in the 
theatres of men are all sifted arid sorted by the 
purse. Not so in the theatre of God. In that 
there is but one entrance and one exit. For all 
are born, and for us all, at last, it is dust unto dust 
and ashes unto ashes. And then? “And I saw 
a great white throne and Him that sat on it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away. 
And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God.” There all stand alike. The poorest shall 
have that mighty Advocate than whom the richest — 
cannot have a better. And the rich and poor 
shall meet together there, for the Lord is the maker 
of them all. 


XVIHI 
SOMEWHAT TO SAY 


** Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee.”—Luke vii. 40. 


Ir is one of the notable things about our Lord 
that always He has somewhat to say. No hour of 
need ever finds Him silent. The intrusion of the 
woman into Simon’s dining-room was an entirely 
unexpected incident. It was a painful and per- 
plexing moment when she made her way into 
the feast. But our Lord had somewhat to say 
then, and one of the wonderful things about Him 
is that, always, He has somewhat to say still. 
Listen to the speaker at the street corner discuss- 
ing Socialism or industrial unrest. Join an eager 
company of young fellows gathered to reconstitute 
the universe. Socrates and Shakespeare are not 
mentioned, but almost always Christ is summoned 
in: they all feel He has somewhat to say still. 
Heaven and earth have passed away, but His 
words have not passed away. We live under a 
different heaven now, and the earth has been 
displaced from her centrality. Yet still, on every 
problem which emerges, Jesus Christ has somewhat 
tosay. Itisafact which is well worth considering. 

He has somewhat to say, it should be noted, 
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just when everybody else is silent. My impression 
is that when that woman entered, you might have 
heard a pin drop in the dining-room. Some of 
the guests would hang their heads, and some 
would look at each other “ with a wild surmise.” 
A sudden quiet would fall upon the table; con- 
versation would instantly be hushed. And just 
then, when there was silence, when nobody else 
had a syllable to utter, our Lord had somewhat 
to say. So was it in the house of Jairus, when 
the father and mother could do naught but weep. 
So was it outside the gates of Nain, when the 
widow was stricken dumb in her great sorrow— 
and the wonderful thing is that so is it still. When 
all the philosophers are dumb, and cannot give 
one word of help or comfort; when learning has 
no message, to inspire or to console the heart ; 
when sympathy hesitates to break the silence, lest _ 
it give “ vacant chaff well-meant for grain,” the 
Lord has something to say. Nothing can rob Him 
of His message, not even the bitterest experience 
of life. He never grows silent when the way is 
dark, nor when the feet go down into the valley. 
There are many voices, and none without signi- 
ficance ; but the hour comes when they all fail 
us, and then we find how in such hours as that, 
Jesus has somewhat to say. 

One notes, too, that He has somewhat to say 
to those separated from Him by great distances. 
What a gulf there was between our Lord and 
Simon! It is true that Jesus was sitting next to 
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Simon, for that was the place of the chief guest. 
But sometimes one may sit beside another, and 
all the while be thousands of miles away. Just 
as two may live in the same dwelling, and sleep 
under the same roof at night, and yet seas between 
them “ braid may roar.” Many a young fellow is 
nearer Keats or Shelley than he is to the fellow- 
clerk on the next stool. Real nearness differs 
from proximity. And that night, though seated 
next to Simon, our Lord was really separate from 
Simon by a gulf it is impossible to measure. The 
One a provincial from Galilee: the other trained 
in the learning of the schools. The One with love 
filling His great heart: the other discourteous and 
cold and legal. And yet across that gulf the 
Saviour reaches, with His searching and revealing 
word—*Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee.” 
That is the wonder of the word of Christ. It is 
universal. It bridges every gulf. Men hear that 
word in their own tongue, as they did at the 
miracle of Pentecost. He has somewhat to say 
to the millions of India. He has somewhat to say 
to the myriads of China. He has somewhat to say 
to the New Guinea cannibals. When one thinks of 
our industrial civilisation and compares it with 
the environment of Jesus, it might seem incredible 
that that lone Man of Galilee should have any- 
thing to say to us. Yet there come times when 
we most profoundly feel that there is no one who 
understands us and our problems like the Guest 
who was in Simon’s house that night. 
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Then, too, we must not forget that our Lord 
has somewhat personal to say. To his intense 
surprise Simon discovered that. I imagine that 
when he invited Christ to dinner, he was count- 
ing on some splendid talk. Had he not heard 
from the assembly officers that never man spake 
hike this man? Simon was a man who loved 
good talk, and had an abhorrence of gossip at 
the dinner-table, as every decent person ought to 
have. He would get this prophet to talk of the 
Old Testament—He was said to have strange views 
of the Old Testament. He would get Him to 
speak about the Coming One. He would urge Him 
to tell one of His beautiful stories. And then, 
suddenly, and in the deathlike silence, came what 
he was never looking for: “Simon, I have some- 
what to say unto thee.” It was a word for him and 
him alone. It was intensely personal and indi- 
vidual. It reached his solitary, selfish heart. It 
probed his conscience and convicted him. And 
that is the abiding wonder of the Lord, that He 
speaks to each of us in such a way that there 
might be no one else in the wide world at all. 
He holds the answer to the vastest problems. 
He has a message for international relationships. 
But when we listen to Him He never leaves us 
brooding on international relationships. As He 
speaks to me, I come to realise that the problem 
of all problems is myself. “Simon, I have some- 
what to say unto thee.” 


XIX 
THE JOY OF THE LORD 


‘§ My joy.” —John xv. 11. 


Our Lord, especially as the days advanced, fre- 
quently spoke about His joy, and the notable thing 
is that when He spoke so none of His disciples 
was surprised. Nobody ever asked Him what He 
meant. They did not look at each other in per- 
plexity. To them it seemed entirely natural 
that the Master should make reference to His 
gladness. From which we gather that the joy of 
Christ was something they were perfectly familiar 
with, both in His radiant and lofty hours, and in 
His periods of lowly duty. There is much that is 
quite dark to us, unless His joy was an intense 
reality. There is the element of rejoicing in His 
teaching. There is the note of exultancy in the 
New Testament. There is the attitude of His 
Pharisaic enemies, who, trained in the prophets, 
understood His sorrow, but never could understand 
His joy. It was not because He was a man of 
sorrows that the religious leaders looked askance 
at Him. It was because He was a man of joy, 
utterly different from John the Baptist. They 
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be marred more than any man’s, and our Lord 
proclaimed Himself a bridegroom. His joy, then, 
was an intense reality, even on the witness of His 
enemies. It is because He stands at the back of 
the New Testament that the New Testament is an 
exultant book. And it is a profoundly interesting 
question, and a question which concerns us all, 
to try to discover some at least of the sources of 
the joy of Christ.- 

One of the sources of His joy, for instance, was 
the fulness of life which He possessed. It is 
remarkable how often that word fulness is brought 
in as descriptive of the Lord. We all know how 
when physical life is full, its concomitant and 
sacrament is joy. We see that on every hand in 
nature; we see it in the healthy little child. 
And when one thinks of the inner life of Christ, 
and of the fulness that characterised that inner 
life, one begins to understand His joy. Morally 
He was in perfect poise with Heaven. Spiritually 
He had the fulness of the Spirit. No slightest 
disobedience to the Highest ever cast its shadow 
on His soul. And that fulness of His inward life, 
like the fulness of physical life in nature, had its 
concomitant and sacrament in joy. I am come, 
He said, that others might have life, and that 
they might have it abundantly. He came to give 
what He Himself possessed. And that abundant 
life, rooted in His sinlessness, and continually 
enriched by new obedience, was one of the splendid 
secrets of His joy. 
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Another never-failing source was His abiding 
in His Father’s love. We see that very clearly 
in the verse which immediately precedes our text 
(John xv. 10). From it we gather that the joy 
of Jesus was rooted in the presence of the Father, 
realised every moment that He lived. There is 
a well-known story of a Scots divine, how once, 
walking on the grassy hills, he met a shepherd 
with a joyless look, and said to him, quietly, “‘ Do 
you know the Father?” And some years after- 
wards, so the tale is told, when the minister had 
forgotten all about it, the shepherd, with gladness 
in his face, came up to him and said, “‘ I know the 
Father now, sir.’ That shepherd had passed out 
of his isolation into the great fellowship of God. 
He had moved out of all his worrying care into 
the calming certainty of love. And in a vision 
of that love unparalleled, the Good Shepherd lived 
and toiled and died, and that was one great secret 
of His joy. To Him it was a shelter from the 
storm, and a shadow from the heat of life. It 
comforted His heart when men were mocking Him. 
It sustained Him in the hour of agony. His joy 
was not only rooted in His fulness, it was rooted 
in the love of Heaven, which to Him, every moment 
that He lived, was closer than breathing, nearer 
than hands or feet. 

And then we must not forget one other source : 
it was His entire surrender to vocation. Our 
Lord gave Himself, in utter self-surrender, to the 
task appointed Him of God. The first impression 
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which the Gospels make on us is that of the freedom 
of the life of Jesus. He moves hither and thither 
in sweet liberty. Like the song of the thrush, 
His words are unpremeditated. And then we 
read more closely and discover that through all 
the various freedom of that life, like the beat of 
the screw in some great ocean liner, is the throb 
of a sovereign dominating purpose. “I come to 
do Thy will, O God. My meat is to do the will 
of Him that sent Me. I have a baptism to be 
baptised with, and how am I straitened till it 
be accomplished.” And that devotion, that utter 
self-surrender, that dedication to a high vocation, 
was for Him, as it is for every man, one of the 
deep sources of His joy. Scamp your work and 
you are never glad. Do it half-heartedly, and 
glooms are everywhere. But give yourself to it, 
with heart and soul and strength, and all the birds 
are singing on the trees. And it was just because 
our Lord so gave Himself, to a vocation which 
led Him to the Cross, that ‘“‘ God, even His God, 
anointed Him with the oil of gladness above His 
fellows.” 





xx THE TEMPTATIONS OF CALVARY 


“In all points tempted like as we are.” —Heb. iv. 15. 


Tat our Lord’s temptations were intensely real 
is the accepted faith of Christendom. He was 
tempted in all points like as we are. Unless He 
was really and cruelly tempted, and knew the full 
meaning of resistance, He can never, in any helpful 
way, be the brother of tempted men and women. 
And if He be not Brother, then He is not Saviour, 
for a Saviour, whatever else he be, must be vitally 
identified with man. Our Lord’s sinlessness was 
not endowment. It was rather an unparalleled 
achievement. It was not a gift bestowed on him 
by heaven. It was a moral and spiritual victory. 
It was wrought out, moment after moment, by a 
will sustained in perfect poise with God, instantly 
and unswervingly obedient. Now always, where 
the heart is, there is the sorest onset of temptation. 
Temptation has always its eye upon the citadel, 
though it may seem to be levelled at the outworks. 
And that is why, right through the gospel story, 
the bitterest temptations of our Lord are to be 
found converging on the Cross. How, then, was 


our Lord tempted in regard to the great experi- 
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ence of Calvary? To what suggestions, winging 
from the darkness, had He to offer victorious 
resistance? Let us reverently give our thought 
to that. 

We see Him first, and we see Him often, 
tempted to avoid the Cross. That sore temptation 
never left Him. At the very outset of His ministry, 
such was the suggestion of the devil. It runs, 
like some dark thread of hell, through all the 
encounters of the wilderness. Let Him, with all 
His brilliant gifts, ally Himself with worldly 
policies, and what need of the bloody way of 
Calvary? It smote Him again, after many days, 
and this time through the lips of Simon Peter. 
Was not our Lord recalling the scene out in the 
wilderness when He said, “‘Get thee behind Me, 
Satan”? (Matt. xvi. 23)? And near ‘the end, 
when the Greeks came, craving an interview with. 
Christ, was that not the old temptation back 
again? Why, in that thrilling hour, did our Lord 
say ‘Now is My soul troubled” (John xii. 27)? 
Why did He not rejoice in spirit when the “ other 
sheep” were coming to His feet? Surely it was 
because these Greeks were envoys, offering an 
open door to the big world, without the imminent 
agonies of Calvary. It is notable that in the 
Gospel of St John there is no mention whatever 
of Gethsemane. To St John that offer of the 
Grecian world was the spiritual equivalent of 
Gethsemane. It was the temptation to achieve 
the kingship on which His kingly heart was set 
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by some way other than the Cross. He was 
tempted to avoid the Cross; to shun it; to take 
some other road. Have we not all been tempted 
just like that? And does it not bring the Master 
very near us, in a brotherhood intensely real, to 
remember that He was victorious just there ? 
Once again our Saviour was tempted to hasten 
on the Cross. He was tempted to antedate the 
hour of God. We read, for instance, that when 
the sisters sent for Him, He abode two days still 
in the same place where He was (John xi. 6). For 
one who was the Good Physician that was an 
extraordinary thing to do. If we summoned our 
doctor to a dear one, and if for two days he never 
came, we should find it very hard to call him 
good. Was He waiting to augment the miracle? 
But then Lazarus was already dead (xi. 39). Was 
He waiting to test the sisters’ faith? But is 
that how Jesus deals with loving friends? He 
was waiting because He saw so clearly that the 
raising of Lazarus would seal His doom (xi. 53), 
and He dreaded to antedate the hour of God. 
Human love was calling Him to Bethany. Affec- 
tion for His friends was calling Him. Going, He 
signed His death-warrant—but was it His Father’s 
will that He should die yet? And so, though 
drawn by the cords of love to go, He waited in 
quiet fellowship with Heaven, until the will of 
God was perfectly revealed. How often had He 
said ‘“‘ Mine hour is not yet come.” With what 
profound conviction did He know that God had His 
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appointed hour for Calvary. Might not these draw- 
ings of love be but the devil’s stratagem to inter- 
fere with the ordered times of heaven?—and He 
abode two days still in the same place where He 
was. Once more does not that bring Him very 
near us? Have we not all been tempted to hurry 
onGod’shour? There are few things more difficult 
in life, sometimes, than just to wait patiently for 
God. And He was tempted in all points like as 
we are. 

Lastly our Lord was tempted to come down from 
the Cross. “* Let Him come down from the Cross 
and we will believe Him ” (Matt. xxvii. 42). When 
these voices broke upon his ear, were they not 
fraught with terrible temptation? Think of the 
agony He was enduring in His so sensitive and 
sinless frame. Think how the very passion of His 
heart was that these men and women should 
believe in Him. And as these cries rang upon — 
His ear did they not carry with them the sugges- 
tion that in one instant He might escape His 
torture, and doing it win the allegiance of His 
own? ‘Tempted in every prospect of the Cross, 
our Lord was tempted on the Cross itself. By 
one swift action might He not end His agon 
and win the great ambition of His life? And the 
wonderful thing is that on the Cross, as in the 
desert at the opening of His ministry, He steeled 
Himself against these tempting voices. They said 
““Come down, and we will believe in you.” We 
believe, because He did not come down. To us 
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the glory is in His hanging there, till He cried in 
a loud voice “‘It is finished.” And when we are 
tempted, as we so often are, to release ourselves 
when “crucified with Christ,’’ what a comfort 
that we can quietly say, “‘ He was tempted in all 
points like as we are.” 





XXI OUR LORD AND NATURE 


‘* Consider the lilies of the field.”,-—Matt. vi. 28. 


Over Lord, the lover of mankind, was a lover 
also of the world of nature. It called Him, and 
calling spoke to Him; it was His inspiration and 
His rest. When you love a person you never can 
quite hide it. There are some secrets nobody can 
hide. You say I shall never mention the beloved, 
but the birds of the air are carrying the tidings. 
So in the Gospels, given for our redemption, one 
is never far away from nature, just because the ~ 
Master loved it so. He loved Peter, and you see 
Peter there. He loved John, and John is in the 
picture. But He also loved the sparrows and the 
lilies, and the wind that bloweth where it listeth 
—and the Gospels have to give house-room to 
them all. 

No doubt the Master’s love of nature sprang 
in part from the setting of His birth. The world 
is always vocal to the Hebrew, and our Lord 
was born of Hebrew lineage. It is a curious 
thing that the word Jew carries for us the sug- 
gestion of the city. We picture the Jew in the 
markets of the world, and not against the back- 
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ground of its greenness. But as a matter of 
historic fact the Jew was the nature-lover of 
antiquity, far more responsive than the Roman, 
and with a deeper vision than the Greek. You 
can often tell what a nation gives its heart to 
by the relative wealth of its vocabulary, and in 
nothing is the Hebrew language richer than in 
its vocabulary of the open world. It has two or 
three different words for sun and moon; two or 
three different words for grass and corn; ten 
words descriptive of the rai. Into that heri- 
tage our Saviour entered. He was born of a race 
that brooded on the world. He was the son of 
Abraham who watched the stars, and of Isaac 
who meditated in the fields at eventide. And if 
the glory of nature shines on the Gospel page, 
we owe it in part to the ordering of heaven which 
sent the Son into a Hebrew home. . 

Yet when you study the Old Testament, and 
then turn to the teaching of our Lord, what 
arrests is not the similarity, rather it is the sense 
of contrast. To psalmist and prophet (excepting 
Jeremiah) nature is generally terrible. It is a 
mighty pageant of mysterious forces, striking awe 
into the human breast. And the notable thing 
is that when you come to Jesus, who was reared 
on these very prophecies and psalms, immediately 
you breathe a different air. You see the lilies in 
their summer beauty, and the birds nesting in 
the trees. You see the weed growing beside the 
highway, and the sparrows chirping in the eaves. 
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You see the hen calling her little innocents to 
the soft and downy shelter of her breast. You 
see the sower going forth to sow. It is a kindlier 
and a gentler world. There is a homelike touch 
about it all. The mystery of fear seems to have 
vanished, and the greater mystery of love has 
come. What, then, is the secret of that change ? 

May I suggest that you never can explain it 
by the earthly experience of our Lord. Had Jesus 
had a kindly lot, His kindly world would have 
been natural. It is natural to find around us the 
transcript of our own experience. If we are happy 
all the world is happy: if our hearts are tuneful 
all the world is musical. But our Saviour was a 
man of sorrows, and He drank the cup of suffering 
to the dregs, and cruel hands nailed Him to the 
tree. Not for Him the companionships of home 
nor the loving appreciation of “‘ His own.” He — 
was spat upon and put to open shame. His face 
was marred more than any man’s. And the 
amazing thing is that through a life like that, 
bearing the sin and sorrow of the world, He saw 
the lilies, and heard the wind whispering, and had 
an open eye even for the sparrows. Burns said : 
“Thou’lt break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
that wantons thro’ the flowering thorn.” But it 
was not the birds that broke the heart of Jesus. 
It was the sin of man. For Him, with all the 
weight of the world’s sorrow, nature was genial, 
intimate, and kindly, and it was so right on to 
the end. 
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Now surely the secret of it all is this, that our 
Saviour found His Father in the world. He did 
not grope for Him, as you and I must do. Vividly 
and universally He found Him. Christ was not 
blind to the terrible in nature. He saw it as 
clearly as the prophets did. He saw the vultures 
gathering to the carrion, and the floods that could 
sweep a house away. But everywhere, in vivid, 
intense intimacy, was the sense and feeling of 
His Father, and, with it, the kindliness of home. 
Twelve times over in this chapter He speaks 
of the Creator as the Father. The Father’s hand 
controlled the lightning just as truly as it clothed 
the lilies. It was that assurance, flooding the 
heart of Jesus, that made all nature what it was to 
Him. Perfect love had come and cast out fear. 





XXII HIS YOKE 


“Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me: . . . and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.”—Matt. xi. 29. 


Tuere are, I think, three thoughts that meet and 
mingle in this beautiful figure of the yoke. The 
first is the great thought of surrender. When the 
Romans conquered some rebellious tribe they 
made the vanquished pass under the yoke. It 
thus became a figure of common speech that the 
conquered were under the yoke of the victorious. 
And our Lord, who had seen the legions marching, 
and who was quite familiar with the figure, says — 
“Take My yoke upon you.” Nothing is more 
magnificent in Christ than the way in which He 
demands a full surrender. He does not claim a 
little bit of life. He claims life in its wholeness 
and entirety. And the strange thing is that 
whenever that is yielded, and never until that is 
yielded, the life is flooded with the sense of rest. 
Such a surrender to anybody else would mean 
the warping of the personality. But that it never 
means with Christ. It means the liberation of the 
personality. No man is ever really himself until 
he has fully surrendered to the Lord. Take My 
yoke upon you—and find rest. 
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This, you observe, is not a forced surrender. 
Our Lord says Take My yoke upon you. Our 
Lord is very fond of the word must, but He never 
uses it in this connection. When the Roman 
legions smashed some savage tribe, that tribe were 
compelled to bear the yoke. Often, on that 
account, they hated Rome, and served her with 
rebellion in their hearts. But Christ wants nobody 
on terms like these. Such terms are not in the 
programme of His conquest. Christ demands a 
surrender that is willing. You can compel the 
dog to do your bidding. You can force the slave 
to carry out your will. But Christ, that mighty 
protagonist of liberty, treats nobody as a dog or 
as a slave. We are the Father’s children, made 
in the Father’s image, with an inalienable heritage 
of freedom, and we may take or we may spurn 
the yoke. There are so many who are waiting 
for something irresistible to happen, something to 
sweep them off their feet to Christ, as the breaker 
sweeps the log on to the shore. That something is 
never going to happen. Now is the accepted time. 
The master’s word is ‘‘ Take My yoke upon you.” 

The next suggestion of our text is that of service, 
for the yoke at once suggests the thought of service. 
Our Lord had coupled the two thoughts a hundred 
times as He wandered among the farms of Galilee. 
I love to watch the horses on a farm when the 
evening hour of their unyoking comes—the big, 
beautiful creatures free at last from the swinking 
and the straining of the day. So they pass to 
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the water-trough and to the stalls, till with the 
morning the yoke is on again: the yoke, the 
symbol and sacrament of service. Now all life 
as service, and. perhaps “all service ranks the 
same with God,” from that of the starveling in 
Sally Brass’s kitchen to that of the Prime Minister 
of Britain. And then Christ comes to all who 
have to serve, no matter how high or how low 
their service be, and says, “ Take My yoke upon 
you, and find rest.” It is not of rest from service 
that He speaks. It is of rest im service. It 
is of rest that comes when care and worry 
vanish, and the burden no longer irritates and 
frets. For duty is different now, and God is near, 
and love is everywhere, and strength sufficient, 
when once the yoke of Christ is on the shoulders. 
That our Lord had full authority for speaking 
so is evident to every student of His life. He 
served with an intensity unparalleled, yet who 
would ever think to call Him restless? Busy 
and broken were His days, yet He had the heart 
at leisure from itself. The crowds thronged Him 
and the calls were overwhelming, yet He moved 
in the peace that passeth understanding. And 
now He says, “Take My yoke upon you. It is 
My passion to pass on My secret. Take My yoke 
upon you—and find rest.”” When a man flings 
himself into his toil without one word of prayer 
or thought of God, can you wonder if his nerves 
get jangled, or if he is tempted now and then to 
give things up? But we are not here to give 
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things up, if the ordering of God be a reality. 
We are here just to give up ourselves. To take 
Christ’s yoke upon us is to serve in the spirit 
that made all His service beautiful, with the same 
unfaltering trust that God was over Him, and that 
the everlasting arms were underneath Him. That 
gave Him peace when burdens grew intolerable. 
Sustained by that, He never gave things up. He 
gave Himself up upon the Cross. 

And then our text suggests another thought. 
It is the infinite comfort of society. The yoke is 
a double yoke (as Matthew Henry said), and we 
are going to draw along with Him. Farmers 
tell me they sometimes train a young beast by 
yoking it with an old experienced beast, one that 
is familiar with the plough, and has been out on 
many a raw and stormy morning. And Christ 
says, “I want you to pull with Me, and then you 
will learn to make a straighter furrow, and the 
farmer will be well contented in the evening.” 
He has been over all the ground before. He 
knows it well, and all its inequalities. He 
has been tempted in all points like as we are. 
He has borne the heat and burden of the day. 
And then He comes to us, worrying and anxious 
and wondering how we shall ever carry on, and 
He says, “Child, let’s do this thing together.” It 
is the offer of partnership with God in the strain 
and stress of unillumined days. The question is, 
Have we accepted it? Is it a great reality to 
us? If not, why not accept it now? 





XXIII THE PENTECOSTAL BLESSING 


‘“ Every man heard them speak in his own language.””—Acts ii. 6. 


Ler us reverently try to understand what 
happened on that day of Pentecost. It is 
rightly called the birthday of the Church. Ten 
days before the Saviour had ascended. He had 
passed into the presence of the Father. He had 
left His little band of faithful followers to be 
witnesses for Him. And yet the strange thing is 
that though they trusted Him, and were perfectly 
convinced that He was risen, they were not ready 
yet to be His witness-bearers. All of them be- 
lieved in Jesus, but for witness-bearing something 
more was needed: some new power and fulness 
in their lives that would carry conviction to the 
world. And that is what the disciples got at Pente- 
cost—that new power and fulness of the Spirit 
which changed them from convinced believers into 
equipped witnesses for Christ. Without it they 
would have returned to Galilee, ‘‘ the world for- 
getting, and by the world forgot.” Without it, 
in daily fellowship with Christ, they would quietly 
have lived and died. With it there was a spiritual 
power about them that was mightier than any 
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argument. They were witness-bearers to the 
living Christ. The Pentecostal blessing was equip- 
ment. It was adequacy for vocation. It was 
endowment for the stupendous task of the evan- 
gelisation of the world. And of all this the sound 
as of the wind and the appearance as of tongues of 
fire were but the vivid and evanescent symbols. 

We may illustrate the day of Pentecost from 
the experience of the Lord Himself. He, too, 
born of the Holy Ghost, had to tarry for power 
from on high. For thirty years He lived at 
Nazareth. It was a life of the most perfect beauty. 
In every thought, in every word and deed, He 
was inspired and guided by the Spirit. And yet 
these years, so spiritually beautiful, were for the 
Redeemer waiting years. He was tarrying for 
power from on high. That was given at His 
baptism, when the Holy Spirit descended like a 
dove. Then was He endowed with power from 
God for His stupendous vocation of redemption. 
And like that moment in the life of Jesus when 
the fulness of the equipping Spirit rested on Him 
was Pentecost to the earliest disciples. It was 
not the hour when they were born again. They 
were saved men long before that morning. They 
would have won their crown and had their wel- 
come though the day of Pentecost had never 
dawned. Pentecost was power for witness-bear- 
ing. It was equipment for vocation. It was the 
needed and adequate endowment for the evangelis- 
ing of the world. 
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It is thus we see the very deep significance 
of the first expression of that adequacy. They 
began to speak, we read, with other tongues as 
the Spirit gave them utterance. Parthians, Medes, 
and Elamites were there ; men from every country 
under heaven ; of different languages and diverse 
cultures; separate as the East is from the West ; 
and the first glorious effect of Pentecost was to 
make every man and woman know that here 
was something sent of Heaven for them. Somehow, 
through the power of God, they were listening 
to familiar accents. The message was for them ; 
they understood it; it broke its way through 
every racial barrier. Avenues were opened, ways 
were cleared, entrances were instantly discovered 
to hearts which before Pentecost were sealed. 
Later on, in the letters of St Paul, we read about 
another gift of tongues. I want you very care- 
fully to notice that that was different from this | 
of Pentecost. That was impassioned and ecstatic 
utterance which was unintelligible save for an 
interpreter ; this was speaking to be understood. 
No need at Pentecost for an interpreter. The 
Holy Spirit Himself was the interpreter. He 
gathered an audience out of every country to 
typify the universal heart. And then He so 
inspired those earliest witnesses that everybod 
who heard them understood, and felt that the 
message was for them. 

Now I take it that in its literal form that 
miracle will never be repeated. I never heard 
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of any foreign missionary receiving by sudden 
gift a foreign language. Yet I profoundly feel 
that whenever to the Church there comes a time 
of Pentecostal blessing, this evidence is manifestly 
present. Take an inspired man like Mr Spurgeon. 
Think of the crowds in Mr Spurgeon’s tabernacle. 
What an infinitely varied audience, drawn from 
every section of society. The rich and poor, the 
gentleman and beggar, the saint and the poor 
wastrel from the street—and yet everybody heard 
in his own tongue. Filled with the Holy Ghost 
he spoke his message, and God in His infinite 
wisdom did the rest, touching the message with 
some familiar chords for lives that were as separate 
as the poles. And whenever there comes to the 
Church a time of Pentecost, that is one seal of 
its appointed ministry—everybody hears in his 
own tongue. Men do not say “I cannot under- 
stand. The preacher’s tongue is alien from mine.” 
The witness-bearing breaks through every barrier, 
and deep begins calling unto deep. Clothed with 
grace, the universal gospel is spoken in a universal 
language: not by might nor by power, but by 
My Spirit, saith the Lord. 





XXIV THE UNESCAPABLE ELEMENTS OF LIFE 
“ Approving ourselves . . in necessities.””—2 Cor. vi. 4. 


WHEN the apostle speaks about necessities he 
does not think of necessary things. That is not 
the sense of the original. There are things, the 
opposite of luxuries, without which we could not 
live at all. Such are food and drink, and the 
air of heaven to breathe, and the refreshing ministry 
of sleep. But “ necessities,’ in the idiom of the 
Greek, does not connote such necessary things ; it 
means experiences from which is no escape. It is 
in such experiences Paul wants to be approven— | 
to show himself the gallant Christian gentleman. 
He is determined to reveal his faith and joy in 
the unescapable elements of life. And so, brood- 
ing upon the text, one comes to ask the question, 
what are those things no one can escape from, in 
the strange and intricate complex of experience ? 
One thinks first of certain bitter things that 
reach men in the realm of mind or body. There 
are sufferings which pass away; there are others 
out of which is no escape. If a man falls ill of 
diphtheria or fever, he recovers, in the good pro- 
vidence of God. If he meets with an accident 
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and breaks his arm, that fracture may be perfectly 
united. But there are other things, in the range 
of human ills, from which there is no prospect of 
escape, in the long vista of the coming years. 
There is blindness; there is lameness; there is 
deafness ; there is congenital deformity of body. 
There are brains that never can be brilliant, 
and faces that never can be beautiful. There 
are thorns in the flesh, messengers of Satan, 
hindering influence and power and service, that 
are going to be present to the end. It is in things 
like these that Paul is quite determined to show 
himself an approven minister of God—brave and 
bright, faithful to his task, free from the slightest 
trace of jaundiced bitterness. And to do that 
is a far higher thing than to come untarnished 
from temporary trial. It is to “come smiling 
from the world’s great snare, uncaught.”’ 

Then one’s thoughts go winging to temptation, 
for temptation is one of the “necessities”’ of life. 
Separate from each other in a thousand ways, 
we are all united in temptation. A man may 
escape the gnawing tooth of poverty, or the 
anguish and the languor of disease. He may 
escape imprisonments and stripes, and the 
‘* slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” But 
no man, be he wise or simple, rich as Croesus or 
poor as Bartimeus, ever escapes the onset of 
temptation. Temptation is a most obsequious 
servant. It follows a man everywhere—into the 
church, into the sheltered study, into the sweetest 
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and tenderest relationships. Men fly to the desert 
to escape temptation, only to find that it is there 
before them, insistent, as in the crowded haunts 
of men. That is the reason why our Lord was 
tempted. A Christ untempted were no Christ 
for me. He might be the Son of God in all His 
fulness, but He never for me could be the Son 
of Man. It is in such “ necessities,” or, in our 
Western idiom, such unescapable elements of life, 
that the apostle yearns, in Christ, to play the 
man. Is there any finer victory than that? To 
resist the devil when he leaps or creeps on us, 
clad in the most alluring of disguises; to do it 
not once, but steadily and doggedly, for when the 
devil comes he always comes again—that is a 
far higher thing than to pass untouched from 
temporary trial. It is to stand (as Browning 
says) pedestalled in triumph. 

Another of the “ necessities’ of life is what 
our Saviour calls the cross. Just as in every 
lot there is a crook, so in every life there is a 
cross. You remember how our Lord declared 
this—‘ If any man will come after Me, let him 
take up his cross ”’—not certain men in strange 
peculiar circumstances, but any man, right to 
the end of time. From which we gather that in 
the eyes of Christ the cross was universal in 
experience, one of the things that nobody escapes. 
The cross is anything very hard to carry—any- 
thing that takes liberty from living—anything 
that robs the foot of fleetness, or silences the 
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music of the heart. And men may be brave, 
and hide the cross away, and wreathe it with 
flowers so that none suspects it, but, says Jesus, 
it is always there. There are only two things 
men can do with crosses—they can take them 
up or they can kick against them. They can 
merge them in God’s plan of life for them, or 
they can stumble over them towards the glen of 
weeping. And what could be finer, in the whole 
range of life, than just to determine, as the apostle 
did, to be divinely approven in the cross? To 
take the cross up every November morning, and 
to do it happily for Jesus’ sake—never to quarrel 
with God for its intrusion—never to lose heart 
nor faith nor love—that fine handling of one of 
life’s “‘ necessities’? is indispensable to following 
Christ, and is, through Him, in the compass of 
us all. 

One last “necessity” remains: it is the grim 
necessity of death. For sooner or later death 
comes to every man; from the grip of death 
nobody escapes. Men used to ponder deeply upon 
death. Philosophy was the preparation for it. 
Books were written that dealt with holy dying. 
Preachers preached “ as dying men to dying men.” 
Now that has passed—men’s thoughts are turned 
to life—they have abandoned the contemplation 
of the grave; and yet from death nobody escapes. 
Death is the last and grimmest of “ necessities.” 
“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
Death, like temptation and the cross, is an unescap- 
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able element of life. And then the apostle 
says: “In that last hour, when my eyes close 
on the familiar faces, God grant me grace to show 
myself approven.” I go to be with Christ, which 
is far better. O Death, where is thy sting? The 
Lord God is merciful and gracious, blotting out 
our transgressions like a cloud. With such a 
hope, with such a Father-God, with such a Saviour 
on the other shore, the very weakest need not 
fear to die. 





XXV THE KIND OF MAN HE WAS 


“There was a man in the synagogue which had a withered hand.” 
—Mark iii. 1. 


Ir we centre our attention on this man we see 
him as a quite ordinary person. He was one of 
the crowd of undistinguished people who go to 
church upon the Sabbath-day. ‘Tradition says 
he was a bricklayer, and quite probably that is 
true. It at least indicates the old belief that this 
was a quite ordinary person. And one of the 
striking things about the gospel is its perennial 
and amazing power over ordinary people like this 
bricklayer. He is not like Lazarus, or even 
Bartimeus, whose names have come ringing down 
the aisles of time. The only name his fellow- 
worshippers had for him was “the man with the 
withered hand.” And that, from the first, is just 
the kind of man whom the gospel has been power- 
ful to handle, and to give back to usefulness again. 
That is what makes it a universal gospel—that 
heavenly power over nameless people. If lack 
of culture made it ineffectual it could never be 
preached across the world. And the very fact 
that it is so preached, and preached with signs 
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and wonders following, proclaims it as of the 
Son of Man. 

Again we recognise him as a person who had 
had a hard and embittering experience. We feel 
the force of that more vividly when we turn to 
the Gospel of St Luke. One of the charming 
things about Luke’s Gospel is his illuminative 
touches in the miracles. Luke was a doctor, with 
a doctor’s eye, quick to observe everything patho- 
logical. He tells us that the leper was “full of 
leprosy,” and that Peter’s mother-in-law was 
down with “a great fever”; here he reveals 
that the hand was the right hand. Nor, mark 
you, had the man been so from birth. This cruel 
affliction had come upon him gradually. His hand 
grew stiff; he lost the power of it; gradually 
it shrank and atrophied. Until now, when people 
passed him in the street, they glanced at him 
with commiseration, and called him “‘ the man with 
the withered hand.” One thinks of everything 
that must have meant in a day when there were 
no insurances nor doles. His work gone—his 
children without bread—his wife a broken-hearted 
woman. It was a cruel thing, to all appearance 
meaningless, one of the taunting ironies of heaven 
—the years had brought him, when he was never 
dreaming of it, a hard and most embittering 
experience. Such people are always a great com- 
pany. There will be not a few of them among 
my readers. Nothing is so hard to bear in life as 
bitter things that seem devoid of meaning. And 
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the beautiful thing is that it was just that kind of 
person whom our blessed Saviour singled out that 
day, in a synagogue which would be crowded. 

And then, equally evident is this, that this man 
had not lost his faith; for first of all the Saviour 
healed him, and faith is indispensable to miracle. 
Mark you, faith is not always mentioned in the 
miracles, nor is there any reason why it should 
be. It seems to me that faith, like beauty, is 
often in the eye of the beholder. Had you asked 
this man if he had faith, he might probably have 
answered in the negative, but Christ saw more in 
him than the man dreamed. I want to say a 
very comforting thing, out of a long pastoral 
experience. I think that many people have more 
faith than they are ever willing to admit. Life 
is compact of faith; we could not live without 
it; we walk by faith through every common day 
—hbut it has never been turned upon the Lord. 
That is why Christ did not ask if he had faith. 
The man would probably have answered “ No.” 
But Christ knew him, and read his inmost heart, 
and saw there what the man had never seen. 
That is why often the Lord can work so wonder- 
fully, and perform his miracles of grace, on folk 
who lament they have no faith at all. 

And then this man had not given up the church : 
that also is a witness to his faith. After his hard 
and embittering experience he was in the syna- 
gogue on that Sabbath-day. One can picture him 
in the old, happy days coming to church with his 
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wife and children; for life was pleasant then, 
and God was good to him, and there was work, 
and bread upon his table. But now, impoverished 
—dependent upon others—with hungry children 
and a despairing wife—could you have wondered 
if he had stayed away? “The Lord is my 
shepherd, and I shall not want ”’—and his wife 
and children were in want. ‘“‘ The Lord God, 
merciful and gracious”’—had he been merciful 
and gracious unto him? Quite evidently this 
was a great big soul, still simply trusting in the 
God of Jacob, and that the Lord instantly recog- 
nised. After that cruel irony of heaven, after 
that seemingly meaningless catastrophe, there 
he was, in his familiar place, listening to the gra- 
cious news of heaven. What need to ask him, 
‘* Hast thou faith?” That sweet and simple con- 
tinuance declared it—and, “ being in the way,” 
he won his crown. 

But I keep the best wine to the last, for there 
is one thing more to be said about this bricklayer. 
He was a man who found that he could do what 
up to that hour he had deemed impossible. Do 
you not think his wife had often said to him, 
“‘ Husband, try to stretch your hand this morn- 
ing” ? And he, feeling a little better perhaps, 
had tried, and always tried in vain. The delight- 
ful thing is that when the Lord commanded, 
somehow or other it was not in vain: the Lord 
said, ‘‘ Stretch it out,” and he just did it. He 
did not pray about it, nor discuss it, nor plead 
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that it was utterly impossible. To his own in- 
tense amazement he just did it, though I daresay 
he could never tell you how he did it. But we, 
who know the mind of Christ far more intimately 
than the despairing bricklayer, are cognisant of 
the secret of the Lord. There may be seeming 
ironies in life: there are none in the commands 
of Christ. When He enjoins, He enables. When 
He commands, He gives the power. Despondent, 
on the margins of despair, with an enfeebled will 
or withered heart, I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me. 





XXVI WAITING UPON GOD 


“TI wait on Thee.” —Ps. xxv. 21. 


In the great Biblical thought of waiting upon God 
there are several interwoven strands of meaning. 
I propose to try to distinguish some of these, 
that we may better grasp the import of the term. 
And first, nestling at the heart of it, and never 
absent from the mind of any writer, is the large 
conception of dependence. As the little child 
waits upon its mother, for without its mother it 
will die; as the anguished patient waits upon 
the surgeon, for in the skill of the surgeon is the 
hope of life, so when one is said to wait on God 
there is implied an entire dependence upon Him. 
There is a sense, in Biblical phraseology, in which 
this waiting is a universal thing. “The eyes of 
all things living wait on Thee.” The bird that 
sings, the beast that hunts its prey—all of them 
are waiting upon God. But such an unescapable 
dependence does not bring the thought to its 
full blossoming. That demands a dependence 
which is conscious. It is when we realise, however 
dimly, that in Him we live and move and have 
our being, it is when we waken to the mysterious 
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certainty that we all hang on God for every 
heart-beat—it is only then the word comes to 
its fulness, in the deep usage of the Scriptures, 
and man is said to be waiting upon God. 

Another strand of meaning in the word takes 
us into the region of obedience. To wait on, is 
another term for service. The man who serves 
us when we sit at table, and who is there 
just to supply our wants, we still distinguish by 
the name of waiter. When the Prime Minister 
waits upon the King, that is not an idle sauntering 
business. It is part of the service to which he 
has been called, a service which demands his 
highest energies. And so when a man is said to 
wait on God that is not a negation of activity, 
for the thought of service runs right through the 
term. We wait on God whenever we help a 
brother, and do it lovingly for Jesus’ sake. We 
wait on God when we teach our little class, or 
climb the stair to cheer some lonely soul. The 
servant in the kitchen waits on God when for 
His sake she does her duty faithfully. The mis- 
tress in the drawing-room waits on God when 
for His sake she is a lady to her servants. We 
are all apt to forget that, and to narrow down 
these fine old Bible words. We are prone to 
limit the great thought of waiting to the single 
region of devotion. But the root idea of it is 
not devotion. The root idea is simple, quiet 
obedience. And what doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee but to obey ? 
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Another of the interwoven strands is love: in 
true waiting that is invariably present. As love 
is the source of all the highest work, so is it the 
spring of all the finest waiting. Jacob waited 
for Rachel seven years, and the years were as 
a day or two to Jacob, because of the great love 
he bare her. What makes the mother wait upon 
her child and start from her pillow when she 
hears it cry? What makes her wait on it with 
tireless patience when it frets or tosses in some 
childish fever? She may be only a frail and 
sickly woman, but she never wearies of waiting 
on her child, and the secret of it is a mother’s 
love. Love beareth all things and endureth all 
things. Love can wait with a patience all her 
own. Love can achieve miracles of waiting, as 
many a young affianced couple knows. And that 
is why, if we are ever to wait nobly, in the teeth of 
all our natural impatience, we must be taught to | 
love the Lord our God. It must have been very 
hard in the times of the older covenant for the 
common man to wait on God. For God seemed 
very far away then, and clouds and darkness 
were about His throne. But now, under the new 
covenant, and by the revealing grace of the 
Redeemer, it is within the reach and compass 
of us all. If we hold to it that “God so loved 
the world,” if we say believingly ‘“‘ Our Father,” 
love to God, once so supremely difficult, is in the 
range of the ordinary heart. And, lovingly, we 
can wait as Jacob waited, and as the mother 
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waits upon her child, with a service that knows 
no weariness at all. 

There is one other strand woven in the word, 
and that is the strand of eager, tense expectancy. 
To wait on, in a hundred spheres of life, is eagerly 
and tensely to expect. You see that in the dumb 
creatures—watch the dog waiting on his master. 
Is the master going to give him a bit of food? 
Is he going to throw that stick into the stream ? 
You see that in any court of law when the accused 
waits on the verdict of the judge, with an expect- 
ancy so tense that it is pain. Now apply that 
to the realm of prayer and how it illuminates the 
matter! To wait on God is not just to pray to 
God, for many pray and never expect an answer. 
To wait on God is to pray with tense expect- 
ancy that the prayer we offer will be answered, for 
He is the answerer of prayer. All prayer is not 
waiting upon God, in the full and lofty sense of 
the Old Testament. For a man may rise from 
his knees, and forget the thing he prayed for, and 
fail to keep on the outlook for an answer. Only 
when we pray and pray believingly, and climb 
the watch-tower to see the answer coming, do 
we reach the fulness of that fine old word waiting 
upon God. 





XXVII PRAYERS THAT ARE REFUSED 


One of the problems of the spiritual life is the 
problem of unanswered prayer. It is one of the 
earliest problems to emerge, and it lingers among 
the memories of childhood. Dr Horton tells that 
when he was a child he was faced by a perplexity 
like this He had a farthing in a certain drawer 
and he prayed that God would turn it into gold. 
And when he opened the drawer after the act of 
prayer, and discovered that the coin was still a 
farthing, it was very staggering to his faith. At 
such things we are prone to smile, but to children 
they are intensely real. They shake the pillars 
of their childish universe, and often cast a shadow 
upon God. It grows more difficult to pray for 
things, in all the sweet simplicity of faith, when 
God has been clearly powerless with a farthing. 
There are childish problems which vanish with 
the years, but that of prayer unanswered never 
vanishes. Sooner or later it comes back again, 
oftenest in the life of intercession. And that is 
why in the story of the Gospel, written for our 
spiritual help and comforting, we have instances 
of prayers that were refused. 

There is, for example, the Gadarene demoniac 
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who prayed that he might company with Jesus. 
One might be certain that prayer would be granted 
by Him who used to say “Come unto Me.” It 
was a prayer that sprang from an adoring grati- 
tude, for the Lord had changed him to a man 
again. It was a prayer that was born of conscious 
weakness ; he dreaded the thought of being left 
alone. And yet that prayer, wrung from a grate- 
ful heart, which felt there was only safety in the 
Presence, was quietly and deliberately refused. 
The devils prayed for entrance to the swine, 
and that was granted them immediately. The 
citizens prayed that Jesus would depart, and He 
bade the disciples hoist the sail and go. The 
only prayer which was refused that day, when 
the Lord was clearly in a granting spirit, was 
the prayer of the Gadarene demoniac. To him 
it must have seemed inexplicable. It was a 
crushing and staggering refusal. It was as if 
the Lord were done with him, when He could 
bar him from His presence so. But to ws, survey- 
ing the whole scene, things are no longer mysteri- 
ous and dark; they are luminous with wisdom 
and with mercy. What use would the man have 
been across the lake? Were the children of 
Abraham to be taught by aliens? Nobody knew 
him there, and none had seen him when he was 
in the horrid grip of Legion. But at home every- 
body knew him; they had talked about him at 
a hundred hearths, they had heard his cry come 
ringing through the night. His prayer was not 
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refused because Christ spurned him. It was re- 
fused in the interests of service. The man could 
do far finer things at home than by travelling to 
a foreign shore. And when prayers for larger 
service are refused, and every door is barred save 
the home-door, it is well to remember the Gadarene 
demoniac. 

Another instance is that of the apostle when 
he prayed that God would take away his thorn. 
How passionately he prayed for that, we shall 
never know until we meet him. It was not for 
his own ease that he was praying. He was not 
beseeching to be freed from pain. He rejoiced 
to share in the sufferings of his Lord, whose head 
had once been crowned with thorns on Calvary. 
What made him pray so eagerly and passion- 
ately that the sharp and festering thorn might be 
removed was its interference with his appointed 
service. What he would do if only that were ~ 
gone! What new strength would be added to his 
voice! What a new appeal he would make to 
the Greek world, for the Greeks loved strength 
and beauty in a man. And then, in the highest 
interests of that service, which the apostle thought 
his thorn in the flesh was hindering, his eager 
prayer was steadily refused. ‘That very hindrance 
was a means of grace. It cast him, body and 
spirit, on the Lord. It made men feel, when the 
word came home with power, that the power was 
not human but divine. So once again, in the 
unanswered prayer, there was vision and love 
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and wisdom far more wonderful than any im- 
mediate answer would have shown. 

Then, lastly, there is the prayer of Jesus—‘ If 
it be possible let this cup pass from Me.” Like 
the apostle, He prayed that prayer three times, 
in the last and sorest conflict of Gethsemane. 
There was more in that prayer than shrinking 
of the flesh. There was more in that bitter cup 
than human suffering. What made the drinking 
of that cup so awful was that it was red with 
human sin. And God so loved the world, and 
was so gloriously bent on its redemption, that 
that great cry of His own Well-beloved was (with 
an infinite suffering) refused. Had it been granted 
there had been no Calvary, and no glad cry on 
Calvary, “It is finished.” Had it been granted 
no one had ever sung, “When I survey the 
wondrous Cross.” Had it been granted no poor 
despairing soul could ever have quietly said “* He 
died for me,” and, so believing, found himself 
at peace. Do you not think God yearned to 
grant that prayer, just as He yearns to grant 
your prayer and mine? Was He not afflicted in 
His Son’s affliction, being a Father with a father’s 
heart? I trust I am not irreverent in thinking 
that to-day, in glory, the Savoiur thanks His 
Father that that thrice-repeated petition was 
refused. When we reach home we shall see far 
more clearly than we ever see in this dark and 
cloudy world. We shall be thankful for a 
thousand things that here we utterly fail to under- 
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stand. I sometimes think that, blended with 
our gratitude for all the goodness and mercy that 
have followed us, will be a great thankfulness 
(knowing as we are known) for all our prayers 
down here that were refused. 





XXVIII LOVE’S ARGUMENT 





“God commendeth His love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.”—Rom. v. 8. 


THE word commend is a much stronger word than 
might appear to the casual reader. It means far 
more than to recommend. It means to exhibit, to 
demonstrate, to prove. There are certain attri- 
butes of God which do not call for any special 
proof. They are universally and luminously evi- 
dent, if it be granted there is a God at all. Nobody 
asks for any special proof, for instance, that God 
has an arm which is full of power, or that He 
claims wisdom as His own. Now many imagine 
that the love of God is similar to His power or 
His wisdom. They picture it as something lumi- 
ous, written large on the working of His hands. 
And one thing we must all learn, if our faith 
is to be equal to the stress of things, is that 
this never is the Bible standpoint. The love 
of God is not self-evident, according to the 
teaching of the Scripture. It is not manifest 
as His power is manifest, nor written on the 
nightly heavens like His wisdom. On the con- 
trary, if it be a fact, it is one against which 
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whelming argument is needed to put these mili- 
tating facts to flight. 

Think for a moment of some of the many things 
which seem to tell against the love of God. One 
is, for instance, the struggle for existence that 
is ceaselessly waged among all living creatures. 
Man fights with man, and beast with beast, and 
bird with bird, and fish with fish. To the seeing 
eye all nature is a battlefield, and its children are 
fighting for their life. That is why Huxley wrote 
to Kingsley once, in a great discussion they were 
having, that he found no proof in nature of what 
is called the fatherhood of God. Then there are 
the facts of our experience, often so difficult to 
reconcile with love—the things that come to men 
who are God’s children, which we should never 
dream of doing to our children. Providence is 
hard to understand, as when the chair is empty | 
and the grave is full, and the one taken so des- 
perately needed. How many have cried, and are 
crying this very hour, how can God love me when 
He so deals with me? Armenian refugees are cry- 
ing that, and many a lonely broken heart at home 
here. And it is such things, things which seem 
so harsh, that call for special and tremendous 
proof for the doctrine that love is on the throne. 

Now the wonderful thing about the Bible is 
that this proof is given in its pages. The Bible 
is a book for thoughtful people. It never takes 
the lovely summer day, and says “ Behold your 
proof that God is love.” It knows that before 
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the beautiful day is ended there may be an awful 
earthquake in Japan. It never turns to the 
child in the mother’s arms, saying, ‘‘ Mother, be- 
hold your proof that God is love.” It knows that 
before another year is gone that little child may 
be sleeping in its coffin. The Bible turns to the 
Cross of the Lord Jesus and finds there its un- 
answerable argument—*‘ God demonstrateth His 
love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” Once we have really under- 
stood the Cross, once we have grasped its inward 
spiritual meaning, there is one thing we can never 
do again—we can never again doubt the love of 
God. Whatever happens to us, whatever sorrows 
come, whatever trials that there is no explaining, 
the magnificent proof of Calvary remains. 

Two things have to be said about this argument, 
and the first is that it is a fact. When you and I 
suspect that we are hated, a word is hardly enough 
to bring assurance. We want some unmistakably 
loving deed if our hearts are ever to rest in love 
again. And God, knowing that it is bitter facts 
which often tempt us to deny His love, gives us for 
our proof the fact of Calvary. Iread the promises 
in the old prophets, or the glowing words of the 
Bridegroom in the Song, and all the time my 
doubting heart keeps whispering that I am only 
listening to words. But the Cross of Christ is not 
a word, spoken in some impassioned moment: 
it is a glorious and stupendous fact. No mere 
words could ever prove to us what so many facts 
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of life seem to deny. But God does not ask us 
to rest our faith on words. He gives us, as our 
argument for love, the most tremendous fact in 
the world’s history. 

And then this argument is an abiding argument. 
God commendeth—for ever. The apostle does 
not employ the past tense: he uses what we call 
the timeless present. There are proofs for the 
being and attributes of God which serve their 
purpose and then pass away. Powerful for one 
generation, they are not infrequently powerless 
for the next. But the Scripture argument for the 
love of God is an argument that can never pass 
away, whatever changes fall upon the world. 
Knowledge may widen; thought may deepen; 
science may alter our outlook upon everything. 
We may break our way to such stupendous mys- 
teries as our fathers never dreamed of. But 
always, unshaken and unshakable, stands, and — 
will ever stand, the Cross of Christ, the one un- 
answerable proof that God is love. 





XXIX CROSS-BEARING 


“Tf any man will come after Me, let him . . . take up his cross daily.” 
—Luke ix. 23. 


WaHeEn the Romans crucified a criminal, not only 
did they hang him on a cross. As a last terrible 
indignity, they made him carry the cross upon 
his back. Probably Jesus, when a lad, had been 
a witness of that dreadful spectacle. How it 
would sink into His boyish mind the dullest 
imagination can conjecture. And that was why, 
when He became a man, He used the imagery of 
cross-bearing to describe all that is bitterest in 
life. The cross is anything difficult to bear; 
anything hard, galling, uncongenial; anything 
that robs the step of lightness and blots out the 
sunshine from the sky. And one of the primary 
secrets of discipleship is given in our text: If any 
man will come after Me, let him take up his cross 
daily. 

The first implication of our text is that cross- 
bearing is a wnvversal thing. If any man will come 
after Me—then no one is conceived of as escaping. 
In the various providence of God there are things 
we may escape in life. There are many who have 
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who have never known the hour of pain. But if 
God has His providences which distinguish us, 
He has also His providences which unite us, and 
no man or woman ever escapes the cross. There 
is a cross in every life. There is a crook in every 
lot. There is a bitter ingredient in every cup, 
though the cup be fashioned of the gold of Ophir. 
Our Lord knew that every one who came to Him, 
in every country and in every age, would have 
to face the discipline of cross-bearing. The ser- 
vant is not greater than his Lord. 

The next implication of our text is that cross- 
bearing is an individual thing. If any man will 
come after Me, let him take up his cross. From 
which I gather that crosses are peculiar ; separate 
as personality ; never quite the same in different 
lives. When coins are issued from the Mint, they 
are identical with one another. Handle them; 
they are alike: there is not a shade of difference © 
between them. But things that issue from the 
mint of God are the very opposite of that: their 
mark is an infinite diversity. Some crosses are 
bodily and some are mental. Some spring from 
unfathomed depths of being. Some are shaped 
and fashioned by our ancestors, and some by our 
own sins. Some meet us in the relationships of 
life, frequently in the relationships of toil, often 
in the relationship of home. Were crosses like 
coins issued from the Mint, we should ask for 
nothing more than human sympathy. That would 
content us, were we all alike. That would appre- 
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ciate and understand. But in every cross, no 
matter how it seem, there is something nobody 
else can understand, and there lies our utter need 
of God. No one was ever tempted just as you 
are, though every child of Adam has been tempted. 
No one ever had just your cross to carry; there 
is always something which makes it all your own. 
And that is why, beyond all human kindliness, we 
need the eternal God to be our refuge, and under- 
neath, the everlasting arms. 

The third implication of our text is that cross- 
bearing must be a willing thing. If any man will 
come after Me, let him take up his cross. Pro- 
bably our Lord, visiting Jerusalem, had seen a 
criminal led to execution. He had seen the 
legionary take the cross and lay it on the shoulders 
of the criminal. And the man had fought and 
struggled like a beast, in his loathing of that last 
indignity—and yet for all his hate he had to bear 
it. Our Lord never could forget that. It would 
haunt His memory to the end—these frenzied and 
unavailing struggles against an empire that was 
irresistible. Did He, 1 wonder, recall that horrid 
scene when He forbade His follower to struggle 
so? Let him take up his cross. I had a friend, 
a sweet and saintly man, whose little girl was 
dying. She was an only child, much loved, and 
his heart was very bitter and rebellious. Then 
he turned to his wife and said: ‘‘ Wife, we must 
not let God take our child. We must give her.” 
So kneeling down beside the bed together, they 
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gave up their baby—and their wills. My dear 
reader, I do not know your cross. I only know 
for certain that you have one. And I know, too, 
that the kind of way you bear it will make all 
the difference to you. Your cross may harden 
you; it may embitter you; it may drive you out 
into a land of salt. Your cross may bring you 
to the arms of Christ. Rebel against it, you have 
still to carry it. Rebel against it, and you aug- 
ment its weight. Rebel against it, and the birds 
cease singing. All the music of life’s harp is 
jangled. But take it up because the Master bids 
you, incorporate it in God’s plan for you, and it 
blossoms like the rod of Aaron. 

The last implication of our text is that cross-bear- 
ing is a daily thing. If any man will come after 
Me, let him take up his cross daily. There lies the 
heroism of cross-bearing. It is not a gallant deed 
of golden mornings. You have to do it, cheer- 
fully and bravely, every dull morning of the 
week. Some disciplines are quite occasional. 
They reach us in selected circumstances. Cross- 
bearing is continuous. It is the heroism of the 
dull common hour. Thank God, there is some- 
thing else which is continuous, and that is the 
sufficient grace of Him, whose strength is made 
perfect in our weakness, and who will never 
leave us nor forsake us. 





XXX WHICH IS YOUR ANSWER ? 


** What shall I then do with Jesus which is called Christ ? ”°— 
Matt. xxvii. 22. 


One possible answer to this question is: I shall 
have nothing to do with Him at all. I shall ignore 
Him and pay no heed to Him. If He confronts 
me when I go to church, I shall deliberately 
avoid the church. If He steals on me when I am 
quite alone, I shall do my best never to be alone. 
Ii He meets me in certain companies, so that 
I am very conscious of His presence, I shall 
be careful to choose my company elsewhere. I 
shall bar every window against Him. Against His 
coming I shall bolt my doors. I shall give in- 
junctions to my lodge-keeper that he is never 
to have access to my avenue. But the extra- 
ordinary thing about the Lord is (and _ there 
are thousands who can testify to this) that to 
get rid of Him is utterly impossible. He is 
inevitable. He is unavoidable. Just because 
He is love, He laughs at locksmiths. As on 
the evening of the resurrection day, when the 
doors are shut, comes Jesus. Just when a man 


thinks that he is safe, secure from the intru- 
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sions of the Lord, He is there, within the circuit of 
the life, closer than breathing, nearer than hands 
or feet. 

Another common answer to this question is: , 
Really I can’t make up my mind. Folk are in 
perplexity to-day, and therefore halting between 
two opinions. Now I want to say, gently but 
quite firmly, that is often a dishonest answer. 
The difficulty is not in making up the mind. 
The difficulty is in making up the will. There 
are indecisions that are not intellectual: they are 
moral; they are based on character; they strike 
their roots into some secret sin. The real problem 
is not making up; the real problem is giving up. 
We are all tempted to cloak our moral weakness 
in the garb of intellectual perplexity. But even 
when the answer 7s entirely honest, there is one 
thing that should never be forgotten, and that 
is the great fact of life that not to decide is to — 
decide against. A man is travelling in a railway 
train. Shall he get out at such and such a station ? 
He swithers; halts between two opinions ; really 
he can’t make up his mind. Meantime the train 
has drawn up at the station, and is off again 
thundering through the dark—and the man has 
decided against alighting there, just because he 
could not make his mind up. Few people calmly 
and deliberately decide against the Lord. But 
multitudes do it who never thought to do it, by 
the easy way of not deciding. And while I 
would rush nobody’s decision (just as I would 
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not let anyone rush mine), a wise man will 
accept his universe, and never ignore the great 
facts of life. 

Another common answer to this question is: 
I shall accept Him by and by. I have no intention 
of dying out of Christ; but meantime I want to 
have my liberty. Life is sweet; it is a thrilling 
world; I want the colour and music for a little. 
Leave me the gold and glory of the morning, 
and I shall settle matters in the afternoon. I 
trust my readers will not be vexed with me if 
I call that the meanest of all answers: nobody 
ever likes to be thought mean. Who that had 
a loved one on a sick-bed would bring that loved 
one a bunch of withered flowers? And yet many 
seem to be perfectly content in the thought of 
offering Christ a withered heart—and He has 
loved us with a love that is magnificent, and 
has died for us upon the Cross, and is the finest 
comrade in the world. It is true that there is 
always hope: a man may be saved at the eleventh 
hour. ‘ Betwixt the stirrup and the ground, I 
mercy sought and mercy found.” My fear is not 
that Christ will mock the prayer that is offered 
at the eleventh hour It is that when the 
eleventh hour comes a man may have quite lost 
the power to pray. ‘There are things that we 
can do at one-and-twenty that are almost 
impossible at sixty. At one-and-twenty one 
may be a footballer; very rare are the foot- 
ballers of sixty. And to surrender oneself to 
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the Lord Jesus Christ is a far more intense 
activity than football. Perhaps that is why at 
sixty it is rare. 

Another answer to this greatest of all questions 
is the frequent one: I shall compromise. I shall 
give Him a certain place within my heart, so far 
as other interests will permit. I have no intention 
of being out and out; I am not going to carry 
my heart upon my sleeve. I shall do my duty 
and lead a decent life, and come to church, and 
be present at Communion. But the strange thing 
is that the meek and lowly Saviour, who was 
content with a manger and a cottage, is not content 
with that. Offer Him a place in your life, and 
the extraordinary thing is that He refuses it. 
His peace is never won on such conditions; His 
joy is never a factor in experience. As Henry 
Drummond put it once, “ Gentlemen, keep Christ © 
in His own place—but remember that His place 
is the first.” 

There is perhaps only one other answer. It is: 
I accept Him now. Here and now I yield myself 
to Him, for that is my reasonable service. Paul 
did that, going to Damascus, and it changed the 
universe for him. Augustine did that, in the 
quiet garden, and it freed him from the tyranny 
of vice. There are millions everywhere, right 
across the world, who, giving that instant answer 
to the question, have found life and liberty and 
power. My prayer is that these words of mine 
may lead to such immediate decision. ‘ There 
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is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune.” “Seek ye the Lord 
while He may be found. Call ye upon Him while 
He is near.” He will never be nearer than just 
now. 


XXX BEHOLDING AND INQUIRING 


* One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; that 
I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold 
the beauty of the Lord, and to enquire in His temple.” —Ps. xxvii. 4. 


In this verse, so full of riches, we have the spiritual 
ambition of the Psalmist, and the notable thing 
is how his single purpose resolves itself into two 
parts. Just as the single seeds of many plants 
separate themselves out into two seed-leaves, and 
just as the sunshine, that most fruitful unity, 
breaks up, to put it roughly, into light and heat, 
so the spiritual ambition of the Psalmist, of which 
he is speaking in this verse, reveals itself under 
two different aspects. One thing he desires of 
the Lord, and then that one thing shows itself 
as two things. He yearns to behold the beauty 
of the Lord and to inquire in His holy temple. 
From which we gather that:beholding and in- 
quiring are but different aspects of one life, vitally 
interwoven with each other. They are not con- 
trary nor contradictory, like day and night, or 
cold and heat. They are related elements in every 
life that is hungering and thirsting after God. 
All the experiences of the soul, in its inward rest 
and never-ending searching, may be summed up 
in beholding and inquiring. 
12 
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One notes, first of all, how spiritual life runs 
down its roots into beholding. ‘‘ We beheld His 
glory, full of grace and truth.” ‘‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God.” There are three desires in the 
heart of every Christian ; one is to run his course 
with honour. The second is to endure, without 
embittering, the bitterest that life can bring. 
The third and deepest of the three is this, to be 
always growing liker to the Master, in inward char- 
acter and outward conduct. Now tell me, what is 
the gospel way towards the achievement of these 
deep desires? It is not speculation nor philo- 
sophy. It is a way within the reach of every 
man. To run with honour, to endure the worst, 
to be changed into the likeness of the Lord—all 
of them are based upon beholding. “ Let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus.” “*‘ He endured as seeong Him who is 
invisible.” ‘“‘ We all with open face beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image.” David was not a dreamer. 
He did not covet a temple-life of idleness. He 
wanted to run well, and to endure, and to be 
transformed into a glowing spirit. That was 
why, beset by sin, he cried with all the pas- 
sion of his heart, “‘ One thing have I desired—to 
behold.” 

The next suggestion of the words is this, that 
beholding is always followed by inquiring. We 
see that in every sphere of life, and not only in 
the region of the spirit. Think, for instance, of 
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the stars, as they shone down on prehistoric 
man. For ages, in these dim and distant days, 
man must have been contented with beholding. 
But just because he was man, made in the image 
of God, he could not rest in any mere beholding. 
He began to wonder, and wondering inquired. 
What were these lamps glowing in the heavens ? 
Who kindled them? Who kept them burning ? 
Did they rain influence on human life? Did they 
foretell the destinies of mortals? So man, con- 
fronted with the stars of heaven, first beheld the 
beauty of the Lord, and then inquired in His 
holy temple. 

Or, again, think of the world of nature, that 
lies around us in its beauty. Touched with the 
finger of God, man has beheld that beauty, in a 
way no beast has ever done. No dumb creature 
has any sense of beauty. Scenery makes no dif- 
ference to them. The oxen, knee-deep in the © 
pasturage, never lift their eyes up to the hills. One 
great difference between man and beast is this, | 
that man, and man alone in this creation, has 
beheld the beauty of the Lord. The sunlight as 
it glances on the sea—the flowers that make 
beautiful the meadow—the haunting mystery of 
the deep forest—the loch, the lights and shadows 
of the glen—such things have touched the heart 
of man, and moved him, and thrilled him into 
song, in a way no dumb creature ever knew. 
Just because man is man one thing is true of 
him—he beholds the beauty of the Lord. But 
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just because man is man, and not a beast, he never 
can rest content with mere beholding. There is 
something in him, the breath of his Creator, im- 
pelling him to ever-deepening wonder, until at last 
in that wonder he inquires.. ‘“‘ Hath the rain a 
father, or who hath begotten the drops of dew? 
Out of whose womb came the ice? and the hoary 
frost of heaven, who hath gendered it” (Job 
XxXvill.)? So science is born, and all theology, 
and growing insight into the ways of God— 
because beholding is followed by inquiring. 

There is one other relationship to mention, for 
without any question David knew it. The glad- 
ness of the spiritual life is this, that its deepest 
inquiries are answered by beholding. Let any 
man be inquiring after God, for instance, eager 
to know what kind of God He is, longing to be 
assured that He is Love, so that He may be 
absolutely trusted—well, there are many ways 
that such a man may take, in the hope of answer- 
ing that deepest of all questions. He may ex- 
amine the arguments for God, or he may read 
biography or history ; he may turn to the reason- 
ings of philosophy, or rely on the pronounce- 
ments of the Scripture. But, my dear reader, 
there is another way—it is what the Bible calls 
a new and living way: he can behold the beauty 
of our Lord. He can behold His love, and carry 
it up to heaven, and say, “That love of Jesus 
is the love of God.’ He can behold His care for 
every separate soul, and lift that up to the heart 
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upon the Throne. He can behold His loyalty to 
His friends, and His pardoning mercy for the 
guiltiest sinner, and then he can say, “ God 1s just 
like that.” Do that, and what a difference it 
makes. God is no longer cold and unconcerned. 
He is love. He actually cares. He will never 
do His children any harm. “ We beheld His 
glory, full of grace and truth, the glory of the 
only-begotten of the Father.”” The agonised in- 
quiries of the heart are answered—by beholding. 





XXXII ON COMING BACK AGAIN 


“ And He went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was 
subject unto them.”—Luke ii. 51. 


Tart visit to Jerusalem was one of the great 
hours of the life of Jesus. It must have moved 
Him to the depths. Often in the quiet home at 
Nazareth His mother had spoken to Him of the 
Holy City. And the boy, clinging to her knee, 
had eagerly listened to all she had to tell. Now 
He was there, moving through the streets, feasting 
His eyes upon the Temple. He had reached the 
city of His dreams. Clearly it was a time of 
vision. ‘“* Wist ye not that I must be about My 
Father’s business? ’’ In that moving hour there 
broke on Him the revelation of His unique voca- 
tion. And the beautiful thing is that after such 
an hour He quietly went back to Nazareth, and 
was subject to Mary and to Joseph. He drew 
the water from the well again. He did little 
daily errands for His mother. He weeded the 
garden, tended the flowers in it, lent a hand to 
Joseph in the shop. And all this after that great 
hour which had changed His outlook upon every- 
thing and moved Him to the very depths. 

That faithful and radiant way of coming back 
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again was very characteristic of the Lord. We 
see it later at the Transfiguration. That was a 
splendid and a shining hour, when heaven drew 
very near to earth. Such hours find fitter en- 
vironment on mountain-tops than on the lower 
levels of the world. There Moses and Elias talked 
with Him. There was heard the awful voice of 
God. There His very garments became lustrous. 
After such an hour of heavenly converse you 
and I would have craved to be alone. Voices 
would have had a jarring sound; company would 
have been deemed intrusion. And again the 
beautiful thing about our Lord is that after such 
a heavenly hour as that He came right down to 
the epileptic boy. Instead of the voices of Moses 
and Elias, the clamour and confusion of the crowd. 
Instead of the tranquillity of heaven, the horrid 
contortions of the epileptic. It was the way of 
Jesus, after His hours of vision, to come right © 
back, whole-heartedly and happily, to the task 
and travail of the day. 

Now, that is big with meaning for us all, and 
is capable of endless application. At this season, 
for instance, one would think of holidays. Many 
of my readers have had a splendid holiday, 
favoured by weather exquisitely fine. A strong 
light, says Emerson, makes everything beautiful, 
and multitudes have found the truth of that. 
And now, from the “large room”? of holidays, and 
the healing vision of mountain and of moorland, 
they are back to the old drudgery again. It is 
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never easy coming back like that, especially in 
the vivid years of youth. The “ daily round and 
common task” are alien and irksome for a little. 
But if we are trying to follow the great Master, 
we can show it not only in our going forth, but 
by the kind of spirit in which we return. He went 
down and was subject to His parents. He left 
the hills for the epileptic boy. He did it with 
that unfaltering faith of His, which assured Him 
that His God was everywhere. And in that 
radiant spirit of return from the vision to the darg, 
He has left us an example that we should follow 
His steps. 

The same truth holds with equal force of all the 
great revealing hours of life. There is often not 
a little heroism in coming back again to lowly 
tasks. When love has once come carolling down 
the highway it is not easy to get back to drudgery. 
When sorrow has come and “slit the thin-spun 
life,’ how intolerable, often, is that housework ! 
The hand that knocks the nail into the coffin 
seems to knock the bottom out of everything, 
and we are left sometimes, paralysed and power- 
less, in a world of phantoms we cannot understand. 
Some men in such hours take to drink. Some who 
can afford it take to travel. Some lose “the 
rapture of the forward view ” and settle down in 
the “luxury of woe.” But He who came to 
lead us heavenward, and who drank our bitter 
chalice to the dregs, has empowered us for a 
better way than that. To take up our common 
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task again, to march to our duty over the new- 
filled grave, to come back to the detail of the day, 
knowing that this, too, is holy ground—that is 
the path marked out for us by Him who went 
down and was subject to His parents, and who 
left the mount for the epileptic boy. 

Nor can we forget how this applies to the great 
hours of the spiritual life. For that life, too, has 
its high revealing seasons, when like the apostle 
we are caught up to Paradise. After such hours 
(and one of them is conversion) men often yearn 
to do great things for heaven. They want to 
be ministers ; they want to leave the bench, and 
go abroad to evangelise the heathen. If that be 
the authentic call of God it will reveal itself as 
irresistible, but often the appointed path is other- 
wise. It is not to go forth in glorious adventure ; 
it is to come back with the glow upon the face 
—to the old home, the dubious friends, the critical 
comrades, the familiar faces. It is to tell out 
there all that the Lord has done, not necessarily 
by the utterance of the lip, but by the demonstra- 
tion of the life. A Christian does not do extra- 
ordinary things. He does ordinary things in 
extraordinary ways. He makes conscience of the 
humblest task. He does things heartily as to the 
Lord. And to come back again, with that new 
spirit, to the dull duty and narrowing routine is 
the kind of conduct that gives joy in heaven. 





XXXII OUR LORD AS A STUDENT 


“How knoweth this man letters, having never learned ?”»—John 
vii. 15. 


Wuat our text implies is this, that our Lord 
gave the impression of a student. The Jews as 
they listened to Him recognised the accent of a 
cultured, educated man. Our Lord stood up in 
the Temple and began to speak, and whenever 
the Lord spoke a crowd would gather. There was 
something about Him that compelled attention, 
though nobody could just say what it was. And 
the one question that sprang to every lip was, 
“Whence hath this man letters, never having 
learned ?”’ He had never been at any Rabbinic 
school; never graduated in any university. He 
wore the garments of a common man, and was 
evidently a provincial from Galilee. Yet as they 
listened to Him they recognised the student, the 
cultivated, educated man. 

It is also a very striking thing that the 
nearer men got to Him the more they felt it. 
It was when men were in closest contact with 
the Lord that they found to their cost His schol- 
arly exactitude. There are people who, from a 
little distance, give the impression of admirable 
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scholarship, but whenever you get near enough 
to them you are pitifully disillusioned. But 
nobody who came right up to Christ was ever 
pitifully disillusioned ; what happened was that 
they were overcome. Think for a moment of the 
Rabbis. They had given their lives to the study 
of the Scripture. They had scorned delights, and 
lived laborious days, poring over the sacred word 
of Scripture. Yet never one of them encountered 
Christ but was beaten ignominiously from the 
field; our Master was the master of them all. 
‘“* What,”” He would say to them, “ have ye never 
read?” How the very question must have 
rankled. Never read! They had been doing 
nothing else since they entered the Rabbinic 
university. Yet the proudest scholar of them 
all invariably was convicted of incompetence by 
this strange provincial from Galilee. 

Nor did our Lord create that deep impres- 
sion by any elaborate parade of learning. All 
parade was abhorrent to His soul. Among the 
Pharisees learning was largely pedantry, with 
endless citation of authorities. It had passed 
out of touch with all reality, in its meticulous 
exposition of the law. And over against that 
pharisaical pedantry, which was the despair of 
common people, stands the perfect simplicity of 
Christ. With what perfect and unfaltering ease 
He used to handle the most abstruse of themes ! 
With what homely and familiar figures He would 
lighten what was dark! Where others stumbled, 
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groping in the mists, lost in large polysyllabic 
words, our Lord moved just like a little child. 
The last thing the Lord ever would suggest to 
me is that of a man groping. There is such 
perfect mastery about Him, such ease of conscious 
and consummate power. And whenever you yet 
anything like that, it is more than the crown and 
blossom of an intellect; it is the crown and 
blossom of a life. His intellectual processes were 
beautiful, because His life and character were 
beautiful. He says, “I come to do Thy will, O 
God.” Our modern psychology stresses will as 
one of the organs and avenues of knowledge, but 
our Master knew that long ago. 

I like to notice, too, that this so perfect 
student had always the quiet courage to be Him- 
self, and the quiet courage just to be oneself is 
one of the finest kinds of courage in the world. 
I have known many a young minister who might 
have had an admirable ministry; but then he 
began imitating somebody, and afterwards he 
might as well have stayed at home. That is 
one great temptation of a student, to see things 
through other people’s eyes; to see the Bible 
through Dr Moffatt’s eyes, or Shakespeare through 
the eyes of Mr Bradley. And one of the glorious 
things about this student was that He never saw 
things through other people’s eyes; He always 
had the courage to be Himself. Trained in the 
home at Nazareth, steeped in the teaching of the 
Synagogue, with what tremendous pressure the 
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learning of His day must have been brought to 
bear on Him. And His refusal to be overborne by 
the tradition of His time is one of the features of 
the gospel-story. How fresh His expositions were ! 
How He found the truth that every one had 
missed! How He swept aside accepted meanings, 
and reached unerringly the beating heart of things. 
No wonder that men listening to Him found their 
hearts begin to burn within them, as He talked 
with them by the way. 

That leads me, lastly, to suggest that our 
Lord never was a leisured student. All that He 
won from Scripture and from nature was won 
in scanty intervals of toil. It is commonly sup- 
posed, from certain inferences, that Joseph died 
when Jesus was still young, and from the way 
in which He is called ‘“ the carpenter ” one would 
take it that the shop was His. So one pictures 
Him, growing up to manhood, the sole support — 
of Mary and the children, working “ frae morning 
sun till dine.” Not for Him the leisure of the 
morning, that golden season for the student; 
not for Him the “endless afternoon,” nor the 
roomy and large hours of evening. And the mar- 
vellous thing is that when at length He went 
out to His public ministry He was perfect in 
intellectual equipment. The world had yielded 
all her treasure to Him. His mind was stored 
with the teaching of the fields. He was a perfect 
swordsman with the sword of Scripture at. the 
very outset of His ministry. And all this, garnered 
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in the years when the daily task was arduous 
and long, and the hours of happy leisure very few. 
Some of my readers may be just like that. They 
may have little leisure for the higher things. 
Engaged in arduous and exacting toil, their time 
for study may be very limited. Let them be 
sure the Master understands. His earthly expe- 
rience was the same. He has not forgotten 
on His throne in heaven that He was once the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. 


XXXIV ON THE DIVINE MINISTRY OF SECRECY 


“Tt is the glory of God to conceal a thing.” —Prov. xxv. 2. 


Amonc the many ministries of God to arrest and 
stimulate His children one of the kindliest and 
commonest is the attractive power of the secret. 
When a school-girl has a secret she becomes in- 
tensely interesting to her fellows. They wheedle 
her and coax her, and even bribe her to reveal 
her secret. When the Cabinet is rumoured to 
have a secret, how the newspapers grow hot 
upon the scent, tracking it with the skill of the - 
Red Indian! There is something fascinating in 
a secret. It makes us eager, curious, and alert. 
It rouses our interest immediately, and quickens 
our dull hearts into attention. And God, who 
knows our frame, often arrests and stimulates 
our hearts by a kindly ministry like that. He 
says, “Children, are you growing dull? Let us 
play a game of hide-and-seek together.” And 
then, playing, we forget our dulness, and find 
we are having a delightful time. It is the glory 
of God to conceal a thing, and He, who is a very 
loving Father, does it in the interests of His own. 

Think how interesting this world becomes through 
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that attractive power of the secret. The world 
would be a dull, dead place without it. God 
does not scatter coal upon the fields: He hides 
it in the bowels of the earth. He conceals the 
iron and the diamonds, and buries the pearls 
under the ocean-floor. And then He says, “ Chil- 
dren, let us have a game of hide-and-seek,” and 
He does it because He loves us so, and longs to 
have us quickened to activity. It is the secret 
of the stars that has led to all the triumphs of 
astronomy. It is the secret of the strata that has 
urged men to the study of geology. All science, 
all discovery, all search for the uninhabitable 
Poles, is the response of man to the challenge 
of the secret. How the secret of an uncharted 
land played like a magnet on Columbus! How 
the secret of the sources of the Nile haunted and 
captivated Livingstone! The world ceases to be 
a dull, dead place, and grows fascinating and 
alluring, in that divine ministry of secrecy. 
Every astronomer outwatching the lone night, 
every chemist in his laboratory, every explorer 
in the heart of Africa, every philosopher brooding 
on the infinite, is the child accepting the summons 
of the Father to come and play a game of hide- 
and-seek, and it is in playing that we are so happy. 

Again one remembers how the secret adds to 
the attractiveness of life. It would be very 
difficult to live without it. The boys used to 
tell us in the war how they came to loathe the 
long, straight road. Walking is always a some- 
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what dreary business when the road stretches 
out for miles ahead. What gives it charm, so 
that we walk alert, and sometimes quite forget 
that we are fagged, is the surprise and unexpected- 
ness of things. Who knows what we are going to 
see when we have climbed that little hill—what 
thatched cottages, what ancestral mansions, what 
burns meandering amid their marigolds? And 
it is that, that unexpectedness, that secret hidden 
in the future, that upholds us, and keeps the 
heart young, and gives not a little of the charm 
to life. When Abraham fared forth, he knew not 
whither he was going. Had he known everything 
that lay before him, would he have started with 
that gallant heart? When Isaac went to Mount 
Moriah, what an awful journey for the little 
lad had he known he was to lie upon the altar! 
Doubtless there are some among my readers who | 
have experienced the very bitterest of suffering. 
They have had dead sorrows or living sorrows— 
and living sorrows sometimes are the sorer. And 
I ask them, could they have travelled radiantly, 
and wakened singing on September mornings, 
but for the divine ministry of secrecy? It is 
the glory of God to conceal a thing, and He does 
it because His children are so dear to Him. He 
does not want the heart-break of to-morrow to 
blind us to the sunshine of to-day. He keeps us 
interested, alert, alive, free to enjoy and grapple 
with the day, through the beautiful method of 
the secret. Why people should consult the fortune- 
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teller I utterly fail to understand. To wrest the 
secret from to-morrow is to wrest the radiance 
from to-day. Thank God, we do not take our 
journey on a road that stretches out for miles 
before us ; but on one that winds and disappears, 
and then—suddenly—dips into the hollow. 

That unfailing attraction of the secret, too, is 
one of the charming things in personality. We 
are always interesting to each other because we 
never fully understand each other. There are 
books which I have read once, and I never want 
to read these books again. I have mastered 
them, exhausted them, moved through and passed 
beyond their little message. But there are other 
books, like Shakespeare, like the Bible, that I 
come back to for the hundredth time, and they 
are alluring and attractive still. They inspire 
me, yet they escape me. They come right up 
to me, yet they elude me. I hear them calling 
me, but when I follow I am lost in the dark 
magnificence of forests. And it is that, that 
mysterious element, that inscrutable and secret 
element, which God has lodged in every human 
breast. You say, “I know him perfectly.” My 
dear reader, that you never do. In the most 
commonplace and ordinary breast there is some- 
thing beyond the reaching of your hand; some- 
thing inscrutable, mysterious, secret, too deep 
for the sounding of any earthly plummet or any 
analysis of human brain. That is why we all 
need God, though our lives be rich in human love. 
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That is why sometimes we are all a little lonely, 
though we be honoured with a troop of friends. 
And that is why, to the end, we are always inter- 
esting to each other—it is the haunting attraction 
of the secret. The beautiful thing is that God 
put it there. It is the glory of God to conceal a 
thing. He wants us to take an interest in each 
other, and to comprehend things with all the saints. 
The world of nature, the journey we all take, the 
men and women we meet with as we journey— 
perhaps we have never thought how much they 
owe to the divine ministry of secrecy. 


XXXV THERE ARE THINGS WE CANNOT HEAR 


“Ye cannot hear My word.”—John viii. 43. 


I snovutp think that when these words were 
spoken they must have caused a great deal of 
perplexity. They seemed a contradiction of the 
facts. There are speakers whom one cannot hear 
well. It is a common complaint against the 
clergy. Especially in the open air there are 
voices that have little carrying power. But I do 
not imagine for one moment that this complaint 
was ever made of Jesus. He could be heard on 
the confines of the crowd. Every word He spoke 
was audible, in the clear still air of Galilee. Even 
the officers had to bear their testimony that never 
man spake like this man. And one can easily 
picture the perplexity of those who that day were 
round about Him, when our Lord said, “Ye 
cannot hear My word.” 

So one comes to feel that for our Lord hearing 
was not a physical activity. It was rather the 
reaction of the soul on the syllables which fall 
upon the ear. Just as two men may look at the 
same scene, yet see in it very different things, so 
may they listen to the same set of words, yet 
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hear the most dissimilar suggestions. It was of 
such hearing, such spiritual receptivity, that our 
Lord was thinking when He said “ Ye cannot hear 
My word.” For it is not with the ear we hear. 
It is with the character and spirit. It is by all 
that we have set our hearts upon; by everything 
that we have struggled for. Every temptation 
we have ever met, every sin we have ever fought 
and mastered, determines the kind of thing that 
we shall hear as:we take our journey through 
the world. Live meanly and you hear meanly, 
though you be listening to the Lord Himself. 
Live nobly and you hear nobly, though all that 
the ear catches is but commonplace. There is 
a great responsibility in speaking, if for every 
word we are to give account; but our Lord was 
equally aware of the tremendous responsibility of 
hearing. 
One finds that selective power of personality in 
one of the best known of the gospel narratives. 
For we read in St John that when the Father’s 
voice was heard, ‘“‘some said it thundered, and 
others that an angel spoke to Him.” It was the 
same voice that broke on every ear, and yet to 
one it sounded like the angels, and to another 
there was nothing in it save the roll of the thunder 
in the hills. Had the ear been the one instrument 
of hearing that diverse record would have been 
impossible. But these men were not hearing with 
the ear; they were hearing by what they were. 
All their past, their habit and their trend, their 
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way of taking the common things of life, leapt 
to the light, unconsciously, in the interpreta- 
tion of the Voice. That is what is happening 
constantly. Our verdict on others is our own ver- 
dict. Often our judgment of minister or sermon is 
really the judgment of ourselves. We are listen- 
ing, not with the bodily ear, but with our loves 
and hates, our grudges and dislikes. We are 
listening with the hidden heart. That is why the 
Master said so sternly, “Ye cannot hear My 
word.” ‘There was no physical impossibility. The 
impossibility was spiritual. Prejudices, jealousies, 
antagonisms, made the real Christ inaudible to 
them, though His every syllable fell upon their ear. 

Then one remembers how, in the Gospel of St 
Mark, our Lord says, “ Take heed what ye hear” 
(Mark iv. 24). That is a very different thing 
from saying “‘ Take heed how ye hear” (Luke viii. 
18). There is a sense, of course, familiar to 
everybody, in which we cannot help the things 
we hear. No one can escape the city’s uproar 
when walking in the city streets. But our Lord 
knew that many things we hear really depend 
upon our character, and would never reach us 
if we were only different. There are those to 
whom we would never dream of gossiping; they 
do not hear it because of what they are. Nobody 
brings them nasty or lewd tales, and that, just 
because of their known character. So very often 
the sort of thing we hear depends on the sort of 
character we bear, and therefore for what we hear 
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we are responsible. That is why our Lord says, 
“Take heed what ye hear.” The kind of thing 
we hear is an unconscious revelation of ourselves. 
And that is why, too, looking across His audience, 
to whom His every syllable was clear, He said, 
“Ye cannot hear My word.” ‘My sheep hear 
My voice ’’—they hear it because they love the 
Shepherd. They hear it, because, through faith 
and love, they are attuned to the message and 
the meaning. So does our Lord clearly recognise 
the tremendous responsibility of hearing. It is 
those who are of the truth that hear His voice 
(John xvui. 37). 





XXXVI THE THIRST FOR GOD 


“My soul thirsteth for God.”’—Ps. xlii. 2. 


Tue Psalmist when he wrote this was a fugitive. 
He was in hiding somewhere across Jordan. He 
had been driven out by rebellion from Jerusalem, 
which is the city of the living God. To you and 
me, rich in the truth of Christ, that would not make 
God seem far away. And doubtless the Psalmist 
also had been taught that Jehovah was the God of 
the whole earth. Yet with an intensity of feeling 
which we of the New Covenant are strangers to, 
he associated Jehovah with locality. Like Gold- 
smith’s traveller, when he went abroad he “dragged 
at each remove a lengthening chain.” He felt 
that to be distant from his home was somehow 
to be distant from his Deity. And so, in a great 
sense of loneliness, out of a thirsty land wherein 
no waters were, he cried, “‘ My soul thirsteth for the 
living God.” 

But when a poet speaks out of a burning heart 
he always speaks more wisely than he knows. 
When the soul is true to its own prompting, it is 
true to generations yet unborn. In the exact 
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the measure of its origin. But when an inspired 
poet says a thing, it endlessly transcends its 
origin. For science utters only what it knows, 
but poetry utters what it feels, and in the genuine 
utterance of feeling there is always the element 
of immortality. No one worries about the atoms 
of Lucretius, but the music of Lucretius is not 
dead. No one feeds upon the Schoolmen now, but 
thousands are feeding upon Dante. And the 
psalmist may have been utterly astray in his 
measurements of sun and stars, but, taught of 
God, he never was astray in the more wonderful 
universe of soul. That is why we can take his 
local words and strip them of all reference to 
locality. ‘True to the deepest in himself, he was 
true to the deepest in us all. For there is not 
one of us, whatever be his circumstances, who 
is not an exile beyond Jordan, and thirsting for 
the living God. 

Now it seems to me that this spiritual thitst 
involves the ultimate certainty of God. It is the 
one assurance that is never antiquated: the only 
argument that never fails. 1 thirst for water, 
and from a thousand hills I hear the music of 
the Highland burns. I thirst for happiness, 
and in the universe I find the sunshine and the 
love of children. J thirst for God. And to me it 
seems incredible that the universe shall reverse 
its order now, providing liberally for every lesser 
craving, and not for the sublimest of them all. I 
do not think that is how things are built. We 
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live in a reasonable order. I do not think, if such 
had been the universe, that Christ would have 
said, “Seek, and ye shall find.” For then we 
should have sought the lesser things, and found 
them to our heart’s content ; but when we sought 
the greatest things of all, would have been hounded 
empty from the door. 

That is why the Psalmist, in another place, says 
“* The fool hath said in his heart there is no God ” 
—there are men who have said that and not been 
fools. They have said it with aching hearts and 
ruined homes. They have said it when love had 
proved itself a treachery. For sometimes the 
seeming cruelty of things, and the swift blows 
that shatter and make desolate, have blotted out 
even from noble hearts the vision of the Father 
for a little. God never calls these broken children 
fools. He knows our frame and remembers we 
are dust. He is slow to anger and of great com- 
passion, and He will shine upon these shadowed 
lives again. But the fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God. He scorns the verdict of his 
deepest being. He believes his senses, which are 
always tricking him. He has not the courage to 
believe his soul. A man may say in his mind 
“There is no God,” and God may forgive him 
and have mercy on him. But only a fool can 
say it in his heart. 

This thirst for God is sometimes very feeble, 
though I question if it ever wholly dies. You 
may live with a man for months, perhaps for 
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years, and never light on that craving of his 
heart. But away in the ranches of the West 
there are rough men who were cradled in our 
Scottish glens, and you might live with them for 
months, perhaps for years, and never learn that 
they remembered home. Only some evening 
there will come a strain of music—some song, 
some pibroch, some old northern melody—and 
on that reckless company there falls a quietness, 
and they cannot look into each other’s eyes just 
then: and then it takes no prophet to discover 
that the hunger for the homeland is not dead. 
There are feelings that you can crush but cannot 
extirpate, and the thirst for the living God is one 
of these. You may blunt and deaden the faculty 
for God, but so long as the lamp burns it is still 
there. It was that profound and unalterable 
faith which made our Lord so hopeful for the 
most hardened sinners of mankind. 

And then remember, and with this I close, that 
men may thirst for God and never know it. That 
eminent scientist Romanes tells us that for five- 
and-twenty years he never prayed. He was 
crowned with honour in a way that falls to few 
—and all the time there was a something lacking. 
It was not the craving of a noble mind that feels 
every hour how much is still to do; it was the 
craving of a noble soul that never knew it was 
yearning after God. Then, in the embrace of 
love, they met, and meeting, there was peace. 
So is it often when souls are very restless. They 
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are craving for they know not what. And all 
the time, although they little dream of it, that 
‘know not what’ is God. For as Augustine told us 
long ago, God has made us for Himself, and we 
are restless till we find our rest in Him. 





XXXVII ON HOLDING TO IT 


“No man, having put his hand to ma Plough, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God.” —Luke ix. 


Tue thought of holding to things doggedly was 
one of the controlling thoughts of Jesus. That 
was why He singled out the ploughman. Plough- 
men are not usually learned persons, nor are 
they often poets in disguise. But there is one 
virtue they possess pre-eminently, and that is 
_ the virtue of quietly holding to it. And it is’ 
because, in Jesus’ eyes, that virtue is of supreme 
importance that He wants us to take the plough- 
man for our model. “If ye continue in My word,” 
He says, “then are ye My disciples indeed ” 
(John vii. 31). Something more than receiv- 
ing is required if we are to reach the music and 
the crown. ‘To hold to it, when all the sunshine 
vanishes, and there is nothing but cloud across 
the sky, that is the great secret of discipleship. 

We see that with peculiar clearness when we 
meditate on the great word abide. That was one 
of the favourite words of Jesus. With those deep- 
seeing eyes of His He has discerned the wonder 
of the vine-branch. The branch was there— 
abiding in the vine—not only in the sunny days 
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of vintage. It was there when shadows fell, and 
when the dawn was icy, and when the day was 
colourless and cloudy, and when the storm came 
sweeping down the glen. Through all weathers, 
through every change of temperature, through 
tempest and through calm, the branch was there. 
Night did not sever that intimate relationship. 
Winter did not end that vital union. And our 
Lord recognised that, as in the world of nature 
this is the secret and the source of fruitfulness, so 
is it also in the world of grace. To abide is not 
to trust merely. To abide is to continue trusting. 
It is to hold to it—and hold to Him—through 
summer and winter, through fair and stormy 
weather. Nothing could better show the Master’s 
vision of the great and heavenly grace of holding 
to it, than His love for that great word abide. 

Not only did our Lord insist on this; He 
emphasised it in His life. For all His meekness, 
nothing could divert Him from the allotted path 
of His vocation. Think, for instance, of that 
day when He was summoned to the bed of Jairus’ 
daughter. In the crowded street a woman 
touched Him, and He instantly felt that “ virtue 
had gone out of Him.” But the original is far 
more striking in the light it sheds upon the Lord— 
He felt that the power had gone out of Him. All 
of us are familiar with such seasons, when power 
seems to be utterly exhausted. In such seasons 
we cannot face the music; the grasshopper be- 
comes a burden. And the beautiful thing about 
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our Lord is how, after such an experience as that, 
He held to it in quiet trust on God. He knew, 
in all its strength, the recurring temptation to 
give over. He had to reinforce His will con- 
tinually for the great triumph of continuing. 
Through days of weakness, through seasons of 
exhaustion, through hours when His soul was 
sorrowful unto death, He held to the task given 
Him of God. It is very easy to hold on when 
we are loved and honoured and appreciated ; 
when our strength is equal to our problem; when 
the birds are singing in the trees. But to hold to 
it when all the sky is dark is the finest heroism in 
the world, and that was the heroism of the Lord. 
Nor is it hard to see where He learned this, 
living in perfect fellowship with heaven. For 
few things are more wonderful in God than the 
divine way He has of holding to it. The ruby 
“takes a million years to harden.” The burn 
carves its channels through millenniums. There 
goes an infinite deal of quiet holding to it for the 
ripening of every harvest. And if we owe so 
much, in the beautiful world of nature, to what 
I would call the doggedness of heaven, how much 
more in the fairer world of grace. We are saved 
by a love that will not let us go. Nothing less is 
equal to our need. We often think that God 
has quite forgotten us, and then we discover how 
He is holding to it. Through all our coldnesses 
and backslidings, through our fallings into the 
miry clay, He has never left us nor forsaken us. 
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When we awake we are still with Him, and, what 
is better, He is still with us; just as ready to 
pardon and restore us as in the initial hour of 
conversion. No wonder that our Lord, in per- 
fect fellowship with such a Father, laid His divine 
emphasis just there. 

For (just as our heavenly Father does) we win 
our victories by holding to it. We conquer, not 
in any brilliant fashion—we conquer by con- 
tinuing. We master shorthand when we stick to 
shorthand. We master Shakespeare when we 
stick to Shakespeare. Wandering cattle are lean 
kine, whether they pasture in Britain or in Beulah. 
A certain radiant and quiet doggedness has been 
one of the marks of all the saints, for whom the 
trumpets have sounded on the other side. In 
the log-book of Columbus there is one entry more 
common than all others. It is not “To-day the 
wind was favourable.” It is “ To-day we sailed 
on.” And to sail on, every common day, through 
fog and storm, and with mutiny on board, is the one 
way to the country of our dreams. Days come 
when everything seems doubtful, when the vision 
of the unseen is very dim. Days come when we 
begin to wonder if there can be a loving God at 
all. My dear reader, hold tot. Continue trusting. 
Keep on keeping on. It is thus that Christian 
character is built. It is thus the “ Well done ”’ is 
heard at last. 





XXXVIII THE PLACE WHERE THE LORD LAY 
; A WORD FOR EASTER 


* He is not here; for He is risen. . . . Come, see the place where 
the Lord lay.” —Matt. xxviii. 6. 


OnE does not associate gladness with the grave. 
That is not the experience of men. The sepulchre 
is the quiet home of sorrow, where the tears fall 
in gentle loving memory. How often, visiting 
a graveyard, does one see somebody lingering 
by a tomb, taking away the flowers that are 
withered, tending it with a sweet and careful 
reverence. Such ministrants are seldom singing 
folk, with a great and shining gladness on their 
faces. They are the children of memory and 
sorrow. Summoned to a grave, we know at once 
that we are summoned to a place of sadness. 
Women clothe themselves in decent black, as 
perceiving the unseemliness of colour. And yet 
the strange thing is, in the passage now before 
us, that when the angel wanted to make these 
women glad, he bade them come and investigate 
a grave. He did not drive them from the garden, 
as Adam and Eve were driven from the garden. 
He did not bid them try to forget their sorrow, 
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and go out and face their duty in the world. He 
quieted their fears and cheered their hearts, and 
turned their sorrow into thrilling joy, by bidding 
them investigate a grave. It is one of the strangest 
episodes of history. To exaggerate its uniqueness 
is impossible. It is the only time in all the cen- 
turies when a grave is the triumphant argument 
for gladness. We make pilgrimages to see where 
poets sang, or where patriots lived, or captains 
fought their battles. But the angel said (and it 
brought morning with it), “ Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay.” 

One marvellous thing was that that place 
was empty, though only the angel knew why it 
was empty. It had not been rifled of its priceless 
treasure: He is not here—He is risen. The 
Sadhu Sundar Singh tells of a friend of his who 
visited Mohammed’s tomb. It was very splendid 
and adorned with diamonds, and they said to 
him, ‘“‘ Mohammed’s bones are here.”” He went 
to France and saw Napoleon’s tomb, and they 
said to him, ‘‘ Napoleon’s bones are here.” But 
when he journeyed to the Holy Land and visited 
the sepulchre of Jesus, nobody there said any- 
thing like that. That was the marvellous thing 
about the place. It thrilled these women to 
the depths. The grave was empty. The Master 
was not there. In the power of an endless life 
He had arisen. That empty grave, flung open 
for inspection, lies at the back of all the Easter 
gladness which had transformed and revivified 
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the world. In the rising of Christ all His claims 
are vindicated. In His rising His Father’s love 
is vindicated. His rising satisfies the human 
heart, which needs more than the inspiration of 
a memory. The certainty that we have a living 
friend, who will be with us always in a living 
friendship, springs from the investigation of a 
grave. For once, the grave is not a place of 
sadness. It is the home of song and not of tears. 
It is the birthplace of a triumphant joy that has 
made music through the darkest hours. “ He is 
not here; He is risen. He has won the victory 
over the last great enemy. Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay.” 

But not only was the place empty. Weare also 
told that it was orderly. There were the linen 
clothes lying, and the napkin folded by itself. 
Now, some have held (and perhaps they are right. 
in holding) that this reveals the manner of the 
rising. The napkin still retained the perfect circle 
which it had had when wound around His brow. 
As if the Lord, awaking, had not laid aside these 
cerements, but had passed through them, in His 
spiritual body, as afterwards He passed through 
the closed doors. The older view is different 
from that, and to the older view I still incline. 
It is that our blessed Lord, awaking, had 
deliberately put all these things in order. And 
that, if it be the true conception, is in perfect 
harmony with all we know of Jesus, in the decisive 
hours of His life. What a quiet authority He 
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showed! What a majestic and unruffled calm! 
Look at Him in the storm or on the Cross. His 
are no desperate nor hasty victories. And now, 
in His victory over the last great enemy, there 
is the kingly touch of a sublime assurance. “ He 
that believeth will not make haste.” Drowning 
men struggle for the surface. Men entombed fight 
to gain their freedom. But the grave of Jesus 
bore not a single trace of any desperate or strug- 
gling haste. It was orderly. There lay the folded 
napkin. Leisurely calm had marked the resur- 
rection. It was the quiet triumphing action of 
a king. Tell me, if men had stolen the body, 
would they conceivably have left these things 
behind? Or, if they had, would they not have 
torn them off, and thrown them down in a dis- 
ordered heap? But they were folded, and every- 
thing was orderly, and there was not a trace of 
confusion in the grave. He is not here; He 1s 
risen. 

But not only was it orderly; we must not 
forget that the place was also fragrant. Spices 
had been strewn around His body, and the odour 
of them filled the tomb. The Lord had left the 
grave, and it was empty. He had left it, and 
it was orderly. But is it not full of beautiful 
suggestiveness that He had left it fragrant? For 
now, through Him who died for us and rose again, 
there is something of fragrance in the common 
grave that none ever had perceived before. There 
is the hope of a life that lies beyond, in the light 
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and love and liberty of heaven. There is the 
hope of meeting again those whom we have lost, 
and without whom we never can be perfected. 
There is the hope of seeing face to face, at last, 
in a communion that never shall be broken, the 
Friend and Master to whom our debt is infinite. 





XXXIX FINDING HIM ON THE OTHER SIDE 


“When they had found Him on the other side of the sea.”—John 
. 25. 


Vi 


WseEn our Lord had fed the multitude He con- 
strained His disciples to depart. He wanted a 
season of solitary prayer. ‘The sun set, and the 
night grew dark, and He was alone with His 
Father in the hills; and then we read that in 
the glimmering dawn He came to His own, walking 
on the sea. Eager to know more of this great 
wonder-worker, many had lingered by the scene 
of miracle. They waited for daybreak, and 
then searched for Him, but nowhere could they 
find Him. And then, says John, boarding the 
little craft that happened to ride at anchor in 
the bay, they crossed the loch, still searching 
for Him, and found Him on the other side. To 
a deep mystic like St John, that simple fact 
was full of meaning. I think St John laid his 
pen down then, and thought how often it is 
true of human life that we find Christ upon the 
other side. 

- Think, for instance, of the scribes and 
Pharisees, the religious leaders of the day. They 
were all “looking for a king, to slay their foes 
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and lift them high.” Their great hope was the 
Messianic hope. They were watching and waiting 
for Messiah. They were eagerly praying for that 
Coming One, who was to right the wrong and 
set them free at last. And the singular thing 
is that when Jesus came, the promised Messiah 
of the race, they found Him—on the other 
side. He was over against them, antagonistic 
to them, pouring on them the vials of His 
‘““Woe.” He was on the side of the “people 
of the land,” whom the Pharisees and scribes 
despised (John ix. 34). I wonder if John was 
thinking of all that when he took up his pen 
and wrote that day—they found Him upon the 
other side. 

Or think again of the disciples when the 
mothers of Salem brought their babes to Jesus. 
A mother’s heart is a very wonderful thing, and 
it always wants a blessing for the children. Ido 
not doubt the disciples meant it well when they 
tried to head these mothers home again. What! 
had their Master not enough to do that He was 
to be plagued with crying infants? And I 
question if they ever would forget, though they 
lived until their hair was grey, how they found 
Him that day upon the other side. On the side 
of the feeble little children; on the side of the 
tender, loving mothers; on the side of the help- 
less and the frail; on the side of all who coveted 
His blessing. I wonder if John was thinking of 
that day, never to be effaced from memory, when 
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he took up his pen and wrote—they found Him 
upon the other side. 

Or think again, changing the figure a little, 
of those who are tossing in a sea of doubt. Dwell, 
for example, on St Thomas. There are those 
who doubt because they want to doubt ; it affords 
a certain latitude and licence. Sometimes it is 
easier to doubt, than to take up the cross and 
bear the yoke of Christ. But if ever there was 
a genuine doubter, who would have given worlds 
to have his doubts removed, it was St Thomas 
in the resurrection days. For him doubt was an 
interior agony ; it was the dark night of the soul. 
It clouded the heavens, blotted out the stars, 
silenced all the singing of the birds. And the 
beautiful and encouraging thing is this, that when 
this poor soul had crossed the sea of doubt, he found 
Christ upon the other side. He found Him to 
be far more wonderful than he had ever dreamed 
in the old days of Galilee. He was no longer 
‘Rabbi ”’—that is, “Teacher.” He was “ My 
Lord and my God.” I wonder if John had a 
thought to spare for Thomas when, long after- 
wards, he took his pen and wrote—they found 
Him upon the other side. 

And is not that, when you come to think 
of it, the spiritual import of His resurrection ? 
One turns, for instance, to Mary in the garden. 
In that garden Mary was broken-hearted. She 
thought her Lord was lost, and lost for ever. 
Then she heard a footfall on the grass, and the 
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old familiar voice was saying, “Mary.” And 
what thrilled Mary, and changed her night to 
morning, and brought new hope flooding to her 
heart, was that she had found Him upon the other 
side. We speak much about the Cross, and we 
never can speak too much about the Cross. The 
Cross is the spiritual centre of the universe. The 
Cross upholds, when everything else fails. But 
the Cross is of little use to me, whether to my 
soul or my intelligence, except I find Him on the 
other side. Only then am I sure that God has 
conquered. Only then am I sure I have a living 
Saviour. Only then am I sure that Christ is 
justified (1 Tim. ui. 16) in the magnificent adven- 
ture of His love. That is the triumphing note 
of the New Testament, not only that the disciples 
found Him here, but that they found Him upon 
the other side. 

That, too, sums up our hope of heaven. It 
is all concluded and embraced in that. The rest 
and joy and liberty of heaven is just “ to be with 
Christ, which is far better.” What heaven may 
be like, I do not know, Perhaps it is better that 
I do not know. Eye hath not seen and ear hath 
never heard the things that God hath prepared for 
them that love Him. But I cherish the abiding 
hope in grace, that when I have captained my 
liner across the sea of time, I shall immediately 
“‘see my Pilot face to face.” Here He is very 
hard to find sometimes. Often we suppose He 
is the gardener. We catch the goings of His 
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insistent’ feet, but Himself He very often hides 
(Isa. xlv. 15). But the great hope of the trusting 
heart is this, that when death comes, and brings 
unclouded vision—we shall find Him upon the 
other side. 


XL BEHIND OUR WALL, THE BELOVED 


“My beloved . . . standeth behind our wall.”—Song Sol. ii. 9. 


THE thought that greets me in this little bit 
of poetry is that God stands behind our human 
life. A wall is not unlike our human life. A 
wall is built just as a life is built, stone by 
stone, with quiet and constant toil. No man 
dreams himself into a character; he has to 
forge and hammer himself into a character. 
And then a wall, just like our human life, at once 
suggests the thought of limitation. We are 
“hedged about and we cannot get out.” Now 
the great assurance of the believing soul is that 
the Beloved is standing just behind our wall. 
He stands at the back of life, and in the deeps 
of life, and amid all the springs of action and 
of thought. Nor must we forget how often in 
the Scripture this great and energising view 
is given us, of God standing behind our human 
life. ‘‘I heard a voice behind me,” cries Isaiah, 
“saying this is the way, walk ye in it.” So 
St John in Patmos heard a great voice behind 
him, saying, “I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end.” And then the Psal- 
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mist catches up that thought and puts it in his 
own poetic way: “ Thou hast beset me behind 
and before.” ; 

The difficulty of realising that, largely comes 
from the littleness of things. Our days are all 
compact of little things. Great experiences come 
to us but seldom. But I know a little creek 
down by the Clyde: an insignificant and tiny 
pool. No fish save minnows could ever live in 
it. The children come to it, and lave their feet. 
And yet that little pool is ruled and regulated by 
the tides of the majestic ocean: behind it is the 
controlling of the sea. The fall of an apple is 
a very little thimg. It happens a hundred times 
each autumn day. Yet to Newton, behind the 
falling apple, was the magnificent law of gravita- 
tion. And if the God of nature is the God of 
grace, and if He “formed the world to be in- 
habited,” why should it not be so with human 
life? Life is not built like an Aladdin’s palace. 
It is built of common ordinary bricks: of lowly 
duties, and minute denials, and infinitesimal and 
unnoted victories. And the beautiful thing is 
how clearly we discern, as the days go by and 
life unfolds itself, that the Beloved stands behind 
our wall. 

Again, when things seem quite the same, 
it is often what lies behind that makes the differ- 
ence. That is evident in every sphere. I saw 
last summer, in beautiful Strathspey, two pools 
that looked like sisters. Both were hidden in 
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the purple heather. Both had certain mountain- 
sedges round them. But the one was only the 
gathering of the rain, and the other was fed by a 
spring in the Cairngorms, and when the drought 
came, and the long sunny days, it was what lay 
behind that made the difference. Two people 
say to you, “I’m glad to see you’’—the same 
words and even the same tones. But the one 
is only the greeting of formality and the other is 
the utterance of love. What takes these syllables, 
and differentiates them, is not anything that lies 
within them; it is rather everything that lies 
behind. I suppose all lives are very much the 
same. Experience is strangely universal. God 
makes our lives, just as He makes a day, out 
of a few simple universal elements. The great 
distinction of experiences, determining their moral 
and spiritual meaning, lies in what we have eyes _ 
to see behind. When we can take our common 
task and cross, when we can take our bitter and 
disappointing cup, when we can take the sorrows 
that come to every heart, and say, “‘My Beloved 
stands behind the wall,” that makes an extra- 
ordinary difference. 

Often, too, it is what lies behind that deter- 
mines and controls our spiritual peace. A simple 
illustration will suffice. A man in comfortable, 
easy circumstances finds he has only sixpence in 
his pocket. Leaving home in the morning, he 
has forgotten his money, and he finds he has 
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only sixpence in his pocket. But that does not 
trouble him, in his familiar neighbourhood; he 
_ smiles at his folly, but is not the least uneasy. 
He never dreams of forfeiting his peace. But 
now think of the man who is in beggary. He has 
only sixpence in the world. He has to get his 
supper with it, and his bed, and then to-morrow 
morning he will have nothing. The same coin, 
of precisely the same value: it is what lies 
behind that makes the difference, distinguish- 
ing between anxiety and peace. The point is, 
what lies behind our life? Is it chance? Is 
it fate? Is it the clash of forces? If so, then 
spiritual peace becomes impossible, and life is 
under the tyranny of fear. But if God be 
there, in all a father’s love, if our Beloved 
stands behind the wall, that makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. 

And that is one of the wonderful things about 
the Bible. It always sees God behind the life. 
There is not a single biography in Scripture of 
which this is not pre-eminently true. Take the 
story of Joseph or of Abraham. Read the life 
of Jacob or of David. Through sorrows, sins, 
journeyings, disappointments, does not the Be- 
loved stand behind the wall? He may en- 
courage, He may guide, He may extricate, 
He may chastise, but—-He is always there. 
What was behind Pilate? Was it the mighty 
power of the Roman Empire? “Thou couldst 
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have no power at all unless it were given thee 
by God.” What an upholding and inspiring 
thought it is, especially for all whose lives may 
be walled in, that “ My beloved standeth behind 
our wall’’! 





XLI THE TWO PETITIONS OF THE PRODIGAL 





Luke xv. 11-32. 


I wonpver if my readers ever noticed that the 
Prodigal made two petitions to his father. The 
first was: “Father, give me.” “Give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me.” The 
son was growing weary of the home. He felt 
acutely that he was missing things. The world 
was big, and the days were going by, and he was 
young, and he was missing things. It is always 
bitter, when the heart is young, and the world 
is rich in visions and in voices, to dwell remote, 
and feel that one is missing things. The fatal 
mistake the Prodigal made was this—he thought 
that all that he wanted was far off. He thought 
that the appeasing of his restlessless lay some- 
where over the hills and far away. He was 
destined to learn better by and by; meantime 
he must have every penny for his journey, and 
he came to his father and said, ‘“‘ Father, give me.” 
Mark you, there is no asking of advice. There 
is no consulting of the father’s wishes. There is 
no effort to learn the father’s will in regard to the 


disposition of the patrimony. It is the selfish ery 
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of thoughtless youth, claiming its own to use 
just as it will: “ Father, give me what is mine.” 
So he got his portion and departed, and we 
all know the tragic consequences, not less tragic 
because the lamps are bright, and the wine spark- 
ling, and the faces beautiful. The Prodigal tried 
to feed his soul on sense; and the Lord, in 
that grim way of His, changes the cups, the 
music, and the laughter into the beastly routing 
of the swine. Then the Prodigal came to him- 
self. Memories of home began to waken. He 
lay in his shed thinking of his father. Prayers 
unbidden rose within his heart. And now his 
petition was not “Father, give me.” He had 
got all he asked, and he was miserable. His 
one impassioned cry was, “ Father, make me.” 
““ Father, make me anything you please. Make 
me a hired servant if you want to. I have no | 
will but yours now. I am an ignorant child and 
you are wise.” Taught by life, disciplined by 
sorrow, scourged by the biting lash of his own 
folly, insistence passed into submission. Once he 
knew no will but his own will. He must have 
it, or he would hate his father. Once the only 
proof of love at home was the getting of the 
thing that he demanded. But now, “ Father, I 
leave it all to thee. Thou art wise; I have been 
very foolish. Make me—anything thou pleasest.”’ 
And surely it is very noteworthy that it 
was then he got the best. He never knew the 
riches in the home till he learned to leave things 
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to his father. When he offered his first petition, 
“Father, give me,” the story tells us that he got 
the money. He got it, and he spent it; in a 
year he was in rags and beggary. But when the 
second petition, ‘ Father, make me,” welled up 
like a tide out of the deeps, he got more than he 
had ever dreamed. ‘“ Bring forth the best robe 
and put it on him.” He got the garment of the 
honoured guest. ‘“‘ Bring shoes and put them on 
his feet, and a ring and put it on his finger.” 
All that was best and choicest in the house, the 
laid-up riches of his father’s treasuries, were 
lavished now on the dusty, ragged child. Insist- 
ing on nothing, he got everything. Demanding 
nothing, he got the choicest gifts. Willing to 
be whatever his father wanted, there was nothing 
in the house too good for him. The ring, the 
robe, the music and the dancing, the vision of 
what a father’s love could be, came when the 
passionate crying of his heart was, “ Father, 
make me ”—anything thou pleasest. 

I think that is the way the soul advances 
when it is following on to know the Lord. Deepen- 
ing prayers tell of deepening life. Not for one 
moment do I suggest that asking is not a part of 
prayer. “Ask, and it shall be given you.” “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” I only mean that 
as experience deepens we grow less eager about 
our own will, and far more eager to have no will 
but His. Disciplined by failure and success, we 
come to feel how ignorant we are. We have 
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cried “‘ Give,” and He has given, but sent leanness 
to our soul (Ps. cvi. 15). And all the time we 
were being trained and taught, for God teaches 
by husks as well as prophets, to offer the deep 
petition, “Father, make me.” He gives, and 
we bless the Giver. He withholds, and we do 
not doubt His love. We leave all that to Him 
who knows us, and who sees the end from the 
beginning. Like the Prodigal, we learn a wiser 
prayer than the fierce insistence of our youth. 
It is, ‘‘ Father, make me’’—whatsoe’er Thou 
pleasest. 

In closing, might I not suggest that this 
was peculiarly the prayer of the Saviour? The 
deepest passion of the Saviour’s heart rings out 
in the petition, “‘ Father, make me.” Not ‘‘ Father, 
give me bread, for I am hungry; give Me angels, 
for I stand in peril.” Had He prayed for angels. 
in that hour of peril, He tells us they would have 
instantly appeared. But, “ Father, though there 
be scorn and shame in it, and agony, and the 
bitterness of Calvary, Thy will be done; make 
Me what Thou wilt.” How gloriously that prayer 
was answered, even though the answer was a 
Cross! God made Him (as Dr Moffatt puts it) 
our wisdom, that is our righteousness and con- 
secration and redemption. Leave, then, the giving 
in His hands. He will give that which is good. 
With the Prodigal, and the Saviour of the Pro- 
digal, let the soul’s cry be, “‘ Father, make me.” 





XLII JUST THERE 


“A certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was.” — 
Luke x. 33. 


Our Lord, true poet that He was, had a great 
hiking for pictorial teaching, and in all the pic- 
tures of His gallery none is more remarkable 
than this one. The scene, familiar to them all; 
the robbery, an occurrence they all dreaded; the 
ecclesiastics, whom they knew so well; the 
Samaritan, whom they all despised—these made 
a glowing, vivid picture, which nobody but a 
master could have painted, and nobody but the 
Master ever did. It is a beauitful etching of 
benevolence, and as such it is immortal. But 
men have loved, right down the ages, to find in 
it something more than that. They have loved 
to find in this Samaritan a delineation of the 
Lord Himself, in His infinite compassion for 
mankind. Many thoughts come leaping to the 
mind when we set the story in the light of Christ. 
This Samaritan was long of coming. He had 
everything the man required (ver. 34). But there 
is another beautiful feature in his pity that is so 
eminently true of Christ that we do well to dwell 
on it a Little. 
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That feature is that the Samaritan came 
just where the man was—came right up to him, 
and handled him, where he lay battered on the 
hedge-bank. When he saw, as he came down the 
hill, that in the hollow yonder there had been a 
struggle—when he saw that battered figure by 
the road, with the robbers probably in conceal- 
ment, how naturally he might have halted till 
some Roman convoy had come up; but, says 
Jesus, he came just where he was. I feel sure 
our Lord intended that. Christ was unrivalled in 
suggestive phrase. The Priest saw him; the Levite 
looked at him; the Samaritan came right up where 
he was. How perfectly that exquisite touch applies 
to the Lord, who was the teller of the story, in 
His infinite compassion for mankind ! 

Think for a moment of the Incarnation. Tell 
me, what was the Incarnation? It was the Son 
of God, seeing the need of man, and coming 
in infinite mercy where he was. Not speaking 
as by a trumpet from high heaven; not casting 
down a scroll out of eternity ; not sending Gabriel 
or any of the angels to proclaim the loving father- 
hood of God. No, this is the glory of the Incar- 
nation, that when man was bruised and battered 
by his sin, Christ, the Son of God, the good 
Samaritan, came just where he was. He came 
to the inn, where the travellers were drink- 
ing; to the cottage, where the mother prayed ; 
to the village, where the children romped; to 
the fields, where happy lovers wandered. He 
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came to the marriage feast and to the funeral; 
to the crowded city and the sea; He came to 
the agony and to the Cross. Show me where 
folk are lying ill at home, and I can show you 
Jesus there. Show me where men are tempted of 
the devil, and I can show you Jesus there. Show 
me where hearts are crying out in darkness, “‘ My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” and the 
beautiful and amazing thing is this—that I can 
show you Jesus there. Where man has suffered, 
Jesus Christ has suffered, Where man has toiled, 
Jesus Christ has toiled. Where man has wept, 
Jesus Christ has wept. Where man has died, 
Jesus Christ has died. He has borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows, and made His grave 
with the wicked in His death. The good Samaritan 
has come just where he was. 

And when we follow the footsteps of the 
Lord, does not the same thing at once arrest us ? 
Why, that is just what the people marked in 
Christ, when they contrasted Him with John the 
Baptist. If you wanted John, you had to search 
for John. You had to leave the city and go 
-into the wilderness. And there, “‘far frae the 
haunts of men,” was John the Baptist, a solitary 
figure. But Christ was genial, kindly, and access- 
ible, a lover of the haunts of men, the friend of 
publicans and sinners. Simon Peter was busy 
with his nets, and Christ came where he was. 
Matthew was seated at the receipt of custom, and 
Christ came to him. The poor demoniac was in 
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the graveyard, there to be exiled till he died, and 
the glorious thing about owr good Samaritan is 
- that He came exactly where he was. Where is 
that bright girl from Jairus’ home? We have 
been missing her happy smile these days. Where 
is Lazarus? We used to see him daily. Is he 
ill? We never see him now. Where are the 
spirits who were disobedient what time the ark 
was a-preparing? I know not; I only know of 
each of them that Christ came where he was. 
Go to the penitent thief upon the Cross, and tell 
him there is someone who can save him. Only 
he must come down, and leave the city, and fly 
to the wilderness and he will find him. There 
are many who offer Paradise on these terms when 
men are powerless and cannot move a finger ; 
but Christ came where he was. That is exactly 
what He is doing still. Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock. No one needs to fly away to 
find Him. The Word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth. “Just as I am,” is a very gracious 
hymn: but I want someone to write me another 
hymn: “Just where I am, O Lamb of God, you 
come.” 





XLID THE HANDS BENEATH THE WINGS 


“They had the hands of a man under their wings on their four sides.” 
—Ezek. i. 8. 


THe visions of Ezekiel are often hard to under- 
stand, and in part they are hard to understand 
because of their minuteness of detail. Some men, 
when they have visions, see things in a hazy 
kind of way. Ezekiel, when he had visions, saw 
things with remarkable minuteness. And it has 
always seemed to me that this minuteness, so 
characteristic of many Bible visions, is a singular 
attestation of their truth. Many of us recall 
moments in our life, not infrequently hours of 
tragic tidings, when we were stunned, and seemed 
to feel nothing save that life would never be the 
same again. Yet now, as we look back upon 
these moments, when we were far too dazed to 
comprehend, the marvellous thing is how we re- 
collect the smallest and most trifling detail. So 
is it with the greatest visionaries. In the intense 
light everything is photographed. Deep experi- 
ence resolves itself, through time, into vivid re- 
cognition of particulars. And so Ezekiel, thrilled 
with the glorious vision of these majestic and four- 
winged cherubim, saw the man’s hands under the 
187 
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wings. Do we see anything like that as we look 
abroad with open eyes? It always seems to me 
we do. 

We see it first in human life. Think, for ex- 
ample, of the life of genius, and more especially 
of literary genius, as exhibited by the great poets. 
One reads, let me say, some noble poem, it may 
be the “ Divine Comedy ” of Dante, or Spenser’s 
‘* Faérie Queene,” or Milton’s ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,” 
or the “ Endymion” of Keats. Immediately, in 
the wizardry of art, one is carried away to an 
ideal world, where everything is clothed in perfect 
beauty. How a true poet soars! How he mounts 
up with wings as eagles! How he unfurls his 
pinions to the morning, “ above the smoke and 
stir of this dim spot.” And then one reads the 
story of his life, how he suffered, how he was 
tempted, how he starved, and there are the hands 
of a man under the wings. Did you ever read 
the “ Lives of the Poets’ by Dr Samuel Johnson 
—a book rich in massive wisdom, however in- 
accurate in particulars? Read it, and you read 
a story of such captivating and enthralling in- 
terest as no novelist ever has conceived. Here 
are men who had to fight with want, who were 
the nightly bedfellows of misery; men who 
seemed to be born to be unhappy, who loved 
unwisely, and were broken-hearted. And then 
you turn to their poetry again, and how much 
more wonderful it all appears, because of the 
hand of a man under the wings. So is it with 
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genius. So is it often with the lives of common 
folk. Men seem isolated and far away. They 
wrap themselves round with their wings as did 
the cherubim. And then bereavement comes to 
them, or failure, or a season when all the deeps 
are broken up—and we see what we never saw 
before. A tenderness we never dreamed of; a 
touch of nature that makes the whole world kin; 
a stretching of fingers to grasp us and to clasp 
us, in the great and mystic brotherhood of sorrow. 
We have our vision then. We understand. We 
have been judging wrongly all the time. Now, 
like Ezekiel at Chebar, we see the hands of a 
man under the wings. 

Not only do we see this in life, we see it also 
in all true religion. All true religion has got 
wings, but there are the hands of a man beneath 
the wings. There is a kind of religion that has 
only wings. It spurns the earth and soars away 
to heaven. It wings its flight to the everlasting 
mysteries, and is reckless and regardless of human- 
ity. And there is a religion that has only hands. 
Its passion is the service of humanity. It is 
summed up in the creed of being kind. But a 
religion without wings is the most hopeless and 
ineffectual of religions. It is like a moorbird I 
once saw with its wing broken, and the pathos of 
it I never shall forget. The glory of true religion 
lies in this, that it mounts heavenward on wings 
as eagles—but always there is a hand under the 
wings. First the vision, then the service. First 
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the flight to God, and then humanity. First the 
poise of the soul amid eternal things—the life 
that is hid with Christ in God. Then the kindly 
heart, the willing hand, the helping of the lame 
dog over stiles, the passion for the uplift of human- 
ity. Some time ago a mother in our mission 
district was talking to me about her daughter. 
With a contempt she hardly could conceal she 
said, ““ Mary has no hands.” It was the mother’s 
judgment on her daughter, and one has only to 
read a certain kind of literature to see that it 
is the world’s judgment on the Church. All true 
religion must have hands—hands to fight and toil 
for the oppressed ; but the hands are ineffectual 
and powerless unless they be like the hands 
Ezekiel saw. If human kindness is to bear its 
fruit, if social service is to be sustained, first there 
must be living faith in God and endurance drawn 
from seeing the invisible. 

Not only do we see this in religion. We see 
it also an our Lord. No cherubim break upon 
our vision now, but we see Him, and this is 
true of Him. He was separate from sinners; 
He confronted men from God’s side; He con- 
tinually beheld His Father’s face; He was the 
Son of Man “ who is in heaven.” But the beauti- 
ful thing, the captivating thing, the thing that 
has won for Him ten thousand. hearts, is that 
beneath the wings were human hands: hands 
that did not scorn the lowliest service; hands 
that washed the feet of the disciples; hands 
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that were laid upon the leper; hands that took 
the piece of bread and brake it; hands that 
caressed the little children, and gripped Peter 
when he began to sink, and at last were nailed 
upon the tree. In the shelter of His wings we 
trust. He “covereth us with His feathers.” 
But, exalted to the right hand of power, can we 
be certain that He understands? Yes, we can 
always be quite sure of that, for still, beyond 
the veil and on the throne, there are the hands 
of a man beneath the wings. 


XLIV GREAT FAITH 


“O woman, great is thy faith.”—Matt. xv. 28. 


Tue greatness of faith often can be measured by 
the obstacles it overcomes. Our Lord evidently 
had that in mind when He spoke of the faith of 
a grain of mustard seed. The mustard seed, 
when it is grown, is nothing extraordinarily beauti- 
ful or useful. One does not love it as one loves 
the lilies, nor is it fashioned into food for man. 
The wonderful thing about the mustard seed is 
its gallant adventure in the world of life, starting 
from the unlikeliest beginnings. Faith can often 
be measured by achievement; but achievement 
is not the only measurement. It may accom- 
plish little and yet be really great in its over- 
coming of opposing circumstances. And in the 
faith of this Syropheenician woman that feature 
is so signal and so splendid that we might measure 
her faith by that alone. Let us, then, lay aside 
all else, and think only of the things that were 
against her, when she came to Jesus that memor- 
able day. 

In the first place, her birth was against her. 
St Matthew tells us that she was a woman of 
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Canaan, and she is called by St Mark a Syro- 
pheenician woman, from which we learn that she 
belonged by birth to one of the native races of 
the land. Now when, long centuries before, the 
Jews had entered Canaan, they had been bidden 
exterminate these races. It had been war to the 
death between the Hebrews and the tribes who 
were in possession of the land. And we know 
what hatred and what bitterness will rankle in 
the heart of some poor remnant whose memories 
are of exterminating wars. Into that heritage 
was this woman born. She was bred in abhorrence 
of the name of Jew. To her the Jew was like 
the Norman conqueror to the disinherited and 
defeated Saxon. Yet all the bitterness in which 
she had been trained, and the prejudice in which 
she had been steeped, was overcome in her pro- 
found belief that Jesus could save her little 
daughter. How her neighbours would deride her 
if she hinted to them the nature of her errand! 
They would charge her with being false to her 
own gods, a traitress to her people and her past. 
But all the mocking of her village friends was 
powerless to dissuade her from her purpose, and 
here we find her at the feet of Christ. 

Again, her lack of knowledge was against her. 
This woman was not a Jew: she was a Grecian. 
She had been reared in the worship of the heathen 
gods, and was a stranger to the God of Israel. 
Doubtless she had heard Jehovah’s name, but 
always in tones of hatred or contempt. Possibly 
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there had drifted to her ear tidings of the Jewish 
hope of a Messiah. But how that hope would 
be misrepresented, and in what distorted fashion 
it would reach her, is not very difficult to pic- 
ture. She was a stranger to the Hebrew Bible, 
with its prediction of a coming Saviour. She had 
never dwelt upon its page in secret, feeding her - 
soul on the nurture of the promises. The Psalms 
of David she had never sung; the fifty-third of 
_Isaiah she had never read; no one had ever told 
her of a Coming One who was to bear the sick- 
nesses of others. Think, too, how little she could 
know of Christ Himself. It is almost certain that 
she had never seen Him. A woman with such 
a heart and such a daughter was unlikely to be 
much from home. All that she knew of Jesus 
was from hearsay, from the stray rumours that 
would travel northward, and there was not a — 
single rumour yet that could speak to her of the 
healing of a heathen. When the sisters sent for 
Jesus, when Lazarus was ill, theirs was indeed 
a noble faith. But Christ had lived with them, 
and loved them, and all that was a mighty en- 
couragement to faith. Here there was nothing 
of such sweet experience ; no personal knowledge 
for faith to strike its roots in. And it was all so 
wonderful that even Jesus wondered—“ O woman, 
great is thy faith.” 

Once more, the disciples were against her—‘‘ Send 
her away, for she crieth after us.” They had 
come northward for a little rest, and they were 
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irritated at being so disturbed. Perhaps what 
they meant was this: ‘Give her the boon she 
craves, and let her go. The crowd will be sure 
to gather at her cries—for the sake of peace grant 
her her request.” But the very fact that they 
could speak so, shows that they viewed her in an 
unkindly light, and, from the moment that they 
saw her, had cast upon her uninviting looks. So 
had they acted with the mothers of Salem when 
they brought their little ones to Jesus. How much 
more natural such conduct now, when the mother 
was a Syropheenician and a heathen. Yet all the 
angry looks of the disciples, and their biddings that 
she should hold her peace, and their drawing 
together to keep her off from Jesus, and the fact 
that they were men and she a woman—all this 
was powerless to dishearten her or to quench the 
shining of her faith. 

But there was one other obstacle she had to 
conquer, for Christ Himself seemed to be against 
her. When she pleaded with Him in all her 
mother’s passion, He answered her never a word. 
These silent lips were terrible enough—they were 
so unlike all she had heard of Him; but when 
He spoke it was like the knell of doom, robbing ~ 
her of the hope that was her life—‘I am not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
Do not imagine it was said to try her. It was 
said in the perfect sincerity of truth. There is 
an order in the plans of God, and the time of the 
Gentiles was not yet. But what did the woman 
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do—did she retire? Did she say, “ Ah me, my 
case is hopeless now’? There is something 
magnificent in what she did—she came and wor- 
shipped and cried to Him, “ Lord, help me.” 
Again Jesus raised another obstacle. He uttered 
that dark word about the dogs—not the wild 
and masterless dogs of Eastern streets, but the 
“* doggies ’? which even then were household pets. 
And the alertness, the ready mother-wit, with 
which this mother parried that rebuff is one of 
the most delightful things in Scripture. Who 
could have blamed her if, being called a dog, 
she had turned in womanly anger and gone home ? 
Instead of that she catches up the words and 
turns the supposed taunt into an argument. And 
it was then that Jesus, charmed and captivated 
by that refusal to admit defeat, crowned her with 
the encomium of our text. Her birth was against © 
her; her knowledge was against her; the Twelve 
were against her; Christ seemed to be against her. 
But her great faith broke every obstacle—and her 
daughter was made whole that very hour. 


XLV THE LADDER OF PROMISE 


“T will love him, and will manifest Myself to him. . . . We will 
come unto him and make our abode with him.”—John xiv. 21, 23. 


Out of all the riches of these verses let us take 
what the Lord says about Himself. Let us select 
the words He uses of Himself. We may not dis- 
entangle in experience the acting of the Father 
and the Son, but often we may disengage in 
thought what we cannot disentangle in experi- 
ence. So here we may reverently lay aside, in 
thought, what the Lord says about the Father, 
and think only of what He says about Himself. 
When we do that, how beautiful it grows! We 
see a gradually ascending scale of promise. We 
see the Master adding thought to thought till He 
reaches at last a magnificence of climax. And 
all this in glorious response to the great waves 
of doubt and of depression which must have 
rolled over the hearts of His disciples. Let us 
try, then, to view this ladder of promise from 
their standpoint. 

I take it that the primary dread within their 
hearts was that, departing, He would cease to 
love them. He was going away far beyond their 
ken, and His love would be nothing but a memory. 
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So long as He had companied with them, His 
love had made all the difference in the world. 
It had wrapped them round and sheltered them. 
It had been their refuge and their tower. 
Now He was about to leave them—to pass over 
into another realm—and that love would be 
nothing but a memory. They knew perfectly 
that for full rich life something more than memory 
is needed. Left with memories of love and 
nothing more, how could they be strong to face 
the future? And then the Lord said (for He 
knows our thoughts), Children, Z will love you, in 
the future just as in the past. His love was not 
to cease when He was slain. It was not to cease 
when He went home to heaven. It was to be 
as real, as watchful, and as comforting as in the 
dear dead days beyond recall. What a joyful 
message for these poor disciples, aware that some- 
thing awful was impending, dreading the bitter 
thought of separation ! 

Then would follow another wave of doubt: 
He will love us, but shall we ever know it? 
Separated from us, and far away in glory, if 
He loves us shall we be conscious of it? Many 
a congregation loves its minister, but it never 
tells him of that love. Many a Scottish husband 
loves his wife, but the years go by and the hus- 
band never utters it. And I suppose the dis- 
ciples, in that parting season, when their Lord 
assured them He would love them still, fell 
to doubting if they would ever know it. When 
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He was with them, they knew it every hour. 
He showed His love in innumerable ways. Now 
He was going home, and though He loved them 
still, would there be any apprehension of that 
love? And it was then that the Lord, the Master 
of the heart, and of all the swift questionings of 
the heart, said, Children, I will manifest Myself to 
you. That is, not only was He going to love 
them, but He was going to show them that He 
loved them. He was going to make His love as 
clear and manifest as in the days when He walked 
with them in Galilee. And one can picture the 
gladness of His own, and the new light that 
would leap into their eyes, when they heard that 
second promise of their Lord. 

But a new wave was on the point of breaking. 
Doubts and difficulties had not vanished yet. 
Would the showing of His love include His pre- 
sence ?—if not, the past was richer than the 
future. Men can tell their love by letter. They 
can tell it and be a thousand miles away. Many 
a young fellow in the war did that, and the letters 
are cherished to this hour. At home, and moving 
through the house, they never told their mothers 
how they loved them; but they wrote it from 
France or from Gallipoli. Now try to get inside 
the hearts of the disciples; they were hearts 
extraordinarily like our own. Would not they 
instantly begin to speculate how the Lord was 
going to show His love? And I daresay, being 
Jews, they thought of the mediators of the ancient 
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law, and began dreaming of angelic messengers, 
Tidings would be flashed from far away. White- 
robed ministers would bring the news. The 
Lord, remote, in the land of the far distances, 
would have His means of showing that He loved 
them. And immediately every one of them 
would feel that this was something less than the 
dear past, when they had His presence in the 
fields of Galilee. Then, in early morning, He had 
come to them. He had come to them across the 
sea. He had come in the hour of their utmost 
need, as from the mountain of Transfiguration. 
And our blessed Lord, understanding perfectly 
these thoughts that were surging in their hearts, 
said thirdly, Children, IJ will come to you. I am 
not going just to send a message, telling you that 
My love is still unaltered. 1 am not going to 
commission any angel. As in the old days, now 
drawing to a close, when My presence went with 
you and gave you rest, I am going to come to you 
Myself. 

But when we love anybody very much it is 
not enough that he should come to us. We want 
him—do we not ?—to stay with us. Now, then, 
think of these disciples. The Lord had promised 
that He would come to them. But if He came, 
and swiftly went away again, how their house 
would be left unto them desolate! And yet 
what more could they expect, a little band of 
very lowly folk, now that their Master was the 
King of glory? If the government was on His 
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shoulder, if He was seated at the right hand of 
power, if He was in control of the whole universe, 
and Captain of the hosts of heaven, how much 
of His time could they expect, a little handful of 
humble Galileans? At the most, a brief glance, 
a passing word—and before, they had had Him all 
the time. At the most, a coming for a few blessed 
moments, followed by the sadness of farewell. 
And then the Lord, reading all their thoughts, 
and, it may be, smiling at their childishness, said, 
Children, £ will abide with you. I will love you. 
Yes, Lord, we believe it, but what if we should 
never know it? I will show my love to you. 
Yes, Lord, we believe it, but Thou mightest be 
very far away and show it. I will come to you. 
Yes, Lord, we believe it, but think of the darkness 
when Thou goest away again. Foolish children, 
I will abide with you. There is nothing more to 
be said. It is all there. Love’s questionings 
and anxietiés are silenced. The ladder of promise 
is complete. 





XLVI THE SETTING OF THE PEARL 


“The generation of Jesus Christ.””—Matt. i. 1. 


Ir is generally agreed that the Gospel of St 
Mark is the earliest of the four Gospels, and it 
is notable that in this earliest Gospel there is 
no genealogy at all. St Mark does not give the 
ancestry of Christ, nor does he say a word about 
His lineage. He stands beside the flowing river, 
and never seeks to trace it to its source. St 
Mark, from the very outset, has his gaze fixed 
upon the Saviour, and brings the reader face to 
face with Him. There is no attempt to explain 
the fact of Christ, by relating it to the long past. 
All that will come in season, for unrelated facts 
can never satisfy. The first thing is to have 
Jesus shown us, to be confronted with Him as 
a living person, and that is the divine office of 
St Mark. 

But just because man is a reasonable being 
he can never find rest in isolated facts. And in 
the next Gospel, the Gospel of St Matthew, you 
have our Lord related to the past. St Mark 
plunges into the heart of things. He confronts 
you with the Saviour. He says: “If you want 
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to understand the Lord the first thing is to fix 
your gaze on Him.” Then St Matthew takes 
that isolated fact, and traces it back to David 
and to Abraham; Christ is “the son of David, 
the son of Abraham” (i. 1). St Matthew is 
thinking out what Christ implies, the Christ who 
had changed His life down to the deeps, and the 
great truth which dawns on him is this, that it 
takes David and Abraham to comprehend Him. 
In other words, St Matthew says that if you want 
to understand the Lord, you must take in the 
whole of Jewish history. To St Matthew Christ 
is the crown of Jewish history. Without Him 
it is inexplicable. It was to Him that the sacri- 
fices pointed. It was of Him that all the pro- 
phets wrote. That is why, for all its difficulties, 
we never can dispense with the Old Testament. 
Christ is the son of David, who is the son of 
Abraham. 

Then you come to the Gospel of St Luke, 
and in St Luke you have a larger setting. St 
Luke does not trace the lineage to Abraham. He 
traces it right back to Adam: “ which was the 
son of Seth, which was the son of Adam ”’ (ili. 38). 
Beyond the parent of the Jewish race stands the 
parent of the human race. Beyond the repre- 
sentative of Israel stands the representative of 
man. And St Luke sees that to comprehend the 
Lord calls for more than the history of Israel ; 
it calls for the long story of humanity. Much in 
Christ will always be unintelligible, unless you 
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know the page of the Old Testament. But it 
takes more than the page of the Old Testament 
to reach His full significance. Christ is the son 
of Adam, says St Luke. He is vitally related 
to humanity. He is in living touch with all 
mankind. St Matthew says: “If you want to 
understand Him, you must lay your hand upon 
the Jewish heart.”” St Luke says: “If you want 
to understand Him, you must lay your hand 
upon the human heart.” And one of the beau- 
tiful features of St Luke’s Gospel is the stress 
it lays upon that larger setting—on Christ as the 
Saviour of mankind. The Gospel is full of tender 
human touches, such touches as make the whole 
world kin. Roman officers march across its 
avenues. The Good Samaritan is there. In the 
Christ of St Luke there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. He is the 
son of Adam. 

Lastly we come to the Gospel of St John, 
the last of the four Gospels, written after years 
of ceaseless brooding on everything the Lord 
had meant. How then does St John begin? 
What is the lineage he gives? Is he content to 
trace Christ back to Abraham, or to set Him in 
relationship to Adam? “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God, and the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us.” St Mark gives the fact of 
Christ, and bids us start by contemplating that. 
St Matthew relates that fact to Jewish history; 
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St Luke to the whole history of man. Then 
comes St John, after the lapse of years, and says, 
* All that is not enough. If you want to under- 
stand the Lord you must relate Him immediately 
to God.” That is the final setting. That the 
ultimate relationship. The glory of the Man 
St John had known is that of the only-begotten 
of the Father. He comes from Abraham. He 
comes from Adam. Yes, says St John, but there 
is another lineage: the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God, and the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us. 





XLVII ON DOING THINGS BONNILY 


‘** Having your conversation honest among the Gentiles.” —1 Peter 
ii. 12. 


Tuat word conversation, as we all know, has a 
different meaning on our lips from that which it 
bears in Holy Scripture. Words are like men, 
and have their history, and sometimes the history 
leads upward, and sometimes it moves down to 
meaner things. Conversation on our lips just 
means talk; in the Bible it means the life behind 
the talk; the general course and tenor of the 
life; the way that a man has of doing things. 
Then the word honest, while including honesty, 
has suggestions that honesty does not convey. 
It is not the Greek equivalent for honest; it is 
the Greek word for beautiful. And so an old 
Scottish saint and scholar, who was always dis- 
covering charming things in Scripture, used to 
say that what this text means is, Do things bonnily. 
That is to say, it is not enough to do things, if 
you are seeking to commend the Lord. You may 
do the right things in the wrong way. You may 
do them in a way that causes pain. The mark 
of the follower of the Lord Jesus is that whatever 
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he has to do in life, like his Lord, he tries to do 
it bonnily. 

That our Lord expected this of His disciples 
is seen clearly in the gospel story. For instance, 
think of what He said of fasting. When hypo- 
crites fast, said the Lord, they do it in an ugly 
way. Not only do they obtrude their sadness, 
they make a practice of disfiguring their faces. 
And the word for disfigure, in the Greek, is a 
very interesting word ; it means to dim the lustre, 
so that the beauty vanishes away. A fasting 
hypocrite was not a bonny sight, and he did not 
want to bea bonny sight. He wanted men to know 
that he was fasting, and he conveyed the informa- 
tion by his ugliness, just as hypocrites to this hour 
try to show they are “ fasting from the world,” by 
deliberate rejection of the beautiful. Now Jesus, 
for all His geniality, knew the moral necessity for 
fasting. He knew that, for natures such as ours, 
occasional fasting is imperative. His aim was not 
to discourage fasting; He took it for granted that 
His own would fast; His aim, here and every- 
where, was to discourage ugly ways of doing it. 
When thou fastest, He says, anoint thy head, give 
thyself the oil of joy for mourning. Wash off the 
disfigurement of sadness, so that nobody would 
dream that you were fasting. In other words, 
what the Lord says is this, “Child, with the 
seven devils in you, fast; but see to it that you 
always do it bonnily.” The same thing applies 
to prayer. The same thing applies to alms- 
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giving. How much almsgiving is robbed of 
grace because of the ugly fashion of its exercise ? 
No right thing is perfect in the Lord’s eyes, 
however unassailable its rightness, unless it is 
also beautifully done. - 

This is what profoundly impressed men in 
the life and walk of our Lord Himself. ‘“ We 
beheld His glory,” says the great apostle, “‘ full 
of grace and truth.” Now, grace, whatever else 
it be, is charm. It may be more; it never can 
be less. Grace is something exquisitely beauti- 
ful, whether on the lips or in the life. And what 
moved men who had companied with Jesus, and 
what filled them with adoring wonder, was that 
always and in every circumstance they had found 
Him full of grace and truth. There is a kind 
of truth that is not charming. It is harsh, un- 
inviting, and repellent. It may be the very 
opposite of falsehood, and yet the very antithesis 
of love. But the truth in Jesus was a charming 
thing; it had all the attractiveness of beauty ; 
and men, remembering it, said, “‘ We beheld His 
glory, full of grace and truth.” All the truth 
He uttered, He uttered beautifully. Men won- 
dered at the words of grace upon His lips. 
All the truth He did, He did beautifully. He 
was the truth—yet “altogether lovely.” And so 
Peter, writing to these early Christians, says, 
‘“‘ Friends, do you want to exhibit Christ among 
the pagans? Then whatever you do, be sure 
you do i bonnily.” 
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One might illustrate that from every stage of 
Christ’s life. Just think for a moment of the 
foot-washing. It is John who tells us of the 
foot-washing; it is Luke who interprets its 
significance. Luke tells us that on the way 
up to the capital the disciples had been quar- 
relling about precedence. They had been argu- 
ing their respective claims to greatness, and 
doing it with heat. Could you have wondered 
if their Master, angry, had scorched and 
shrivelled them with truth? But you see He 
was full of grace and truth. He took a towel. 
He girded Himself. He poured the water into 
the basin. Probably without one word, He 
stooped down and began to wash their feet. 
And when there flashed on them the truth 
about themselves, and with it the truth about 
their Lord, did they not feel He was altogether 
lovely ? He might have healed the leper with 
a word—instead of that He touched him. When 
He brought Jairus’ daughter back from death 
He commanded that something be given her 
to eat. What a beautiful touch; and Peter saw 
it, and seeing it never could forget it; and so 
he writes, ““ Do you want to show forth Christ 
among the pagans? See to it, then, that you 
always do things bonnily.” 

That, then, we must always set before us if 
we really want to commend our blessed Saviour. 
The right things are not wholly right in His eyes 
—unless they are also beautifully done. It is a 
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great thing to give alms. It is a great thing 
to take one’s cross up daily. It is a great thing 
to be a faithful wife or husband. It is a great 
thing to help a brother. But “what do ye more 
than others?” Well, there is one thing more 
that you can do. For the Lord’s sake you can 
always do things bonnily. 





XLVIII THE REACH OF HIS FAITHFULNESS 


**'Thy faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds.” —Ps, xxxvi. 5. 


Tue faithfulness of God is one of the strong truths 
of the Old Testament. It is one distinction 
of the Jewish faith, in contrast with the ancient 
pagan faiths. Pagan gods were not generally 
faithful, whether in Babylon or Greece. They 
were immoral, careless of their promises, regard- 
less of their plighted word. And the wonderful 
thing about the Jewish faith was that the God 
of the Jew was always faithful, both to His 
covenant and to His children. This magnificent 
and upholding thought sprang not alone from 
personal experience. It was interwoven with the 
fact that the Jewish was an historical religion. 
The Jew could look backward, over the tracts of 
time, and discover there the faithfulness of God, 
in a way that one brief life might never show. 
As he recalled the story of the past, of Abraham 
travelling to the promised land, of the slaves in 
Egypt rescued from their slavery, of the desert 
pilgrimage of forty years, one thing stamped upon 
his heart, never to be erased by any finger, was 
that Jehovah was a faithful God. That thought 
a11 
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sustained the psalmist, and with him, all the 
saints of the Old Covenant. In the Old Testament 
the word faith is rare; but the word faithfulness 
occurs a score of times. And here the psalmist, 
in his poetic way, and like Jesus, drawing his 
images from nature, says, Thy faithfulness reacheth 
to the clouds. 

One thinks, for instance, of the clouds of 
Scripture in such a passage as the Ascension 
story. When our Lord ascended to the Father, 
a cloud received Him from the disciples’ sight 
(Acts i. 9). That was a lonesome and deso- 
lating hour, when the cloud wrapped Him 
round, and He was gone. They had loved Him 
so, and leaned upon Him so, that I take it 
they were wellnigh broken-hearted. Then the 
days went on, and they discovered that the en- 
gulfing cloud was not the end of everything. It, 
too, was touched by the faithfulness of heaven. 
He had promised to be with them always, and 
He was faithful to that promise still. He 
had said: “I will manifest Myself to you,” 
and that plighted word was verified. The cloud 
had come and wrapped their Lord around, 
and they thought the sweet companionship was 
over. But His faithfulness reached unto the 
clouds. 

Again one thinks of the clouds of history, 
for history has its dark and cloudy days. For 
instance, what a cloudy day was that when the 
Jews were carried off to Babylon. Exiled to a 
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distant, heathen land, they thought that God 
had forgotten to be gracious. They said: “ My 
way is hidden from the Lord, and my judgment is 
passed over from my God.” It was not the 
hardship of exile that confounded them. It was 
that God seemed to have broken covenant, and 
had been found unfaithful to His promises. By 
the waters of Babylon they sat and wept. They 
hanged their harps upon the willow-trees. How 
could they sing the faithfulness of God when 
He had let them go into captivity? And yet 
the day was coming when the instructed heart 
would rise to another view of that captivity, 
and say: “Thy faithfulness reacheth to the 
clouds.”” Memory became illuminative. Things 
lost grew doubly precious. Distance helped 
them to a clearer vision of what sin was and 
what God was. And then across that dark 
and cloudy day came the ringing of prophetic 
voices, with the message of ransom and 
return (Is. xxxv.). They were not forgotten. 
They were not rejected. Their way was not 
passed over by their God. Sunny days did 
not exhaust His faithfulness. It reached even 
to the clouds. And of how many a dark day 
of history (as when we revert in thought to 
the Great War) can we set to our seal that 
this is true ! | 

Again, one thinks how this great truth 
applies to the clouds that hang over our human 
lives. What multitudes can say, in an adoring 
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gratitude, Thy faithfulness hath reached unto the 
clouds? Just as in every life are days of sun- 
shine, when the sky is blue and all the birds are 
singing ; when every wind blows from where the 
Lord is, and when we feel it good to be alive; 
so in every life are shadowed days when the sun 
withdraws its shining for a season, and the clouds 
return after the rain. It may be the time of 
trouble in the family, or of great anxiety in 
business ; the time when health is showing signs 
of failing, or when the chair is empty and the 
grave is full. It may be the time when all that 
a man has lived for seems washed away like a 
castle in the sand. It may be the day of un- 
expected poverty. How unlooked for often are 
these clouds of life. They gather swiftly like 
some tropic thunderstorm. We confidently ex- 
pect a cloudless day, and before eventide the sky 
is darkened. And yet what multitudes of folk, 
as they look backward, with large experience of 
life, can take our text, and in quiet adoring grati- 
tude claim it as the truth of their experience. 
You thought (do you not remember thinking ?) 
that God had quite forgotten to be gracious. 
Probably you were tempted to deny Him, or 
secretly to doubt His care for you. But now, 
looking back upon it all, you have another vision 
and another certainty, just as the experienced 
psalmist had. If there be any of those who read 
these lines for whom this is the dark and cloudy 
day, who are very anxious and distressed, who 
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say in the morning, “ Would God that it were 
evening ’—have faith. Do not despond. The 
hour is nearer than you think for, when you also 
will say with David “ Thy faithfulness reacheth 
to the clouds.” 


XLIX IN ANOTHER FORM 


** Aiter that He appeared in another form unto two of them, as 
they walked, and went into the country.” —Mark xvi. 12. 


Tuts is all that St Mark has got to tell us of 
our Lord’s appearance on the Emmaus road. It 
is in the gospel of St Luke that we have the 
exquisite story in detail. St Luke tells us that 
when He joined the wayfarers their eyes were 
holden and they did not know Him. Although 
when He spake to them their hearts began to 
burn, something interfered with recognition. And 
St Mark tells us what that something was which 
kept them from recognising Jesus—He appeared 
unto them in another form. What that form was 
we do not know. This is one of the silences of 
Scripture. The Bible can be magnificently elo- 
quent, and the Bible can be magnificently silent. 
It was another; it was different ; it was not any 
form they were familiar with; and then (as in 
the play) the rest is silence. 

I should like to say that if Jesus be of God 
this is exactly what I should expect. The work 
of God differs from that of man in the beautiful 
varying of form. Man builds a bridge, and it 
remains a bridge: it is still a bridge when fifty 
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years have gone. Man constructs the engine for 
the liner, and that engine never varies till it is 
scrapped. And then God comes, and begins build- 
ing, and one great mark of His handiwork is this, 
that it is always appearing in another form. He 
makes the oak—it is barren in November. It 
appears in another form in July. He makes the 
seed, intricate in mystery. It appears in another 
form upon the harvest-field. He makes the haw- 
thorn, flowering in May and burning with scarlet 
berries in the autumn. It is the same bush, but 
in another form. That is particularly true of sun- 
shine, and our Saviour is the sun of righteousness. 
One of the mysteries of sunlight is how it is always 
appearing in another form—in health, in count- 
less energies, in the coal-fire burning in the grate, 
in the colours of the lilies of the field. Now, 
according to my gospel, He who gave the sun- 
shine gave the Lord. God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son. And I 
should expect, if Jesus be of God, as the sunshine 
and all the lilies are, that He would appear in 
another form. 

One thinks, for instance, how very true that is 
of Christ in succeeding generations—He is the same, 
yet the form is ever changing. Suppose that 
some preacher of a hundred years ago were to 
“‘revisit the glimpses of the moon”—an able 
man, born of the Holy Ghost, consecrated to his 
heavenly calling—suppose he were to preach one 
of his sermons to an audience of our more thought- 
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ful young people: does not everyone know what — 
they would say? They would say, “ That is 
an able man, and we recognise him as perfectly 
sincere. We admire his logic and we enjoy his 
eloquence, and we wish we had more of it to-day. 
But the Christ he preaches—dogmatic, theological 
—seems to be out of contact with our lives, and 
his message (to put it frankly) leaves us cold.” 
Then folk talk of this degenerate age—as if Christ 
were a man-constructed thing; as if He were like 
that engine of the liner that can never vary till 
it is scrapped. While all the time the glorious 
thing is this, that to every succeeding generation 
Christ is appearing in another form. Always the 
same—always the Son of Man—always (as I 
believe) the Son of God; able to save as no 
one else can do, for He is able to save unto the 
uttermost — yet, like the lily and the hawthorn 
and the sunshine (these glorious but lesser gifts 
of heaven), too wonderful to be tied to one 
epiphany. 

One thinks again how very true that is of 
Christ in different individuals. 'That is where He 
differs from the creed or catechism, however 
indispensable they be. Your creed or catechism 
never varies, whether a man be a blackguard or 
a saint. It meets you with the same form of 
words when the bells are ringing and when the 
heart is breaking. But Christ, living, infinitely 
sensitive to the secret lodged in every separate 
heart, is always appearing in another form. How 
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different the Christ of the converted criminal 
from the Christ of the philosophic thinker! How 
different the Christ of one of Cromwell’s Ironsides 
from the Christ of the delicate and shrinking 
woman! Right down the ages, in our varying 
lives, you have the transcript of resurrection 
morning, when Mary supposed He was the 
gardener, and the two saw Him in another form. 
He came to Paul as the righteousness he craved 
for. He came to Justin Martyr as the truth. 
He came to St Francis as the radiant Comrade. 
He came to Spurgeon as rest and satisfaction. 
Always the same—always the Son of Man— 
always (as I believe) the Son of God, yet in 
differing form to different personalities, and every 
form most exquisitely chosen. 

One thinks lastly how very true this is of Christ 
in the advancing years of life. He is the “very 
same Jesus”’ to the end, yet different, in form, 
with every mile. That is where He is so like the 
Bible, for this is one of the wonders of the Bible. 
The Bible we cherish when we are growing old is 
identical with the Bible of our childhood: yet 
how different—how rich in new significance— 
how melodious with notes of heavenly music 
that we never had ears to hear when we were 
young. With every trial met and temptation 
mastered, the Bible appears in another form— 
with every illness, and every hour of heartbreak, 
and every cross that we are called to carry. And 
the wonder of the written word is just the wonder 
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of the Word Incarnate: He is always appearing 
in another form. In ardent youth, the Lord of 
high endeavour ; in the years of stress and strain, 
the Lord of rest; in the evening when the first 
stars come out, the Way that leads us home. 
And when we waken, in the brighter morning, 
there He will be just the same—and yet we shall 
see Him in another form. 


L THE ELEVENTH-HOUR MAN 


** And about the eleventh hour He went out, and found others stand- 
ing idle.” —Mait. xx. 6. 


By the eleventh-hour man I mean the man who 
at five o’clock is still outside the Kingdom, and 
one would notice first that in the parable there 
is no hint of this man being bad. There was 
another eleventh-hour man, who had taken to 
evil courses on the highway. He had left home, 
and broken his mother’s heart, and we see him 
at last hanging on a cross. But this man was a 
much more usual type, haunting the market- 
place in search of work, not forgetful of his wife 
and children. If you want the prodigal, go to 
the far country. If you want the brigand, take 
the road to Jericho. Our Lord, in that most 
masterly way of His, has always a fitting back- 
ground for His characters. And this man, against 
the background of the market-place, stands for 
the ordinary, well-intentioned person—yet at the 
eleventh hour he is still outside the Kingdom. 
One notes, too, that he was not without excuse. 
It is so like our Lord to touch on that. When 
the man was asked why he was standing there, 
he could truly say that nobody had hired him. 
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That this excuse was not entirely valid is, I think, 
embodied in the parable. For at the third hour 
and at the sixth and ninth hours the householder 
had been out looking for workers. Now had this 
man been tremendously in earnest he would have 
thrown himself in the employer’s way; but there 
is not a hint that he did that. Probably at nine 
o’clock he was abed; men out of work are prone 
to oversleep. At twelve o’clock he would be 
having dinner, and at three enjoying his siesta. 
But the beautiful thing is that, though this be 
true, the Master sees, and is at pains to show us, 
that this man was not without excuse. There are 
men outside at the eleventh hour who are utterly 
without excuse. Deaf to every call, they have 
resisted the inviting Spirit. But there are others 
who are different from that, and one of the 
charming things about our Lord is that He finds 
room for that suggestion in His story. Such may 
have sat under a sapless ministry, or had the 
Gospel presented in repellent ways. They may 
have been plunged, when little more than boys, 
into dubious or soul-destroying businesses. Some- 
one they loved, who made a great profession, 
may have proved (long years ago) a whited 
sepulchre—and at the eleventh hour they are 
still outside the Kingdom. 

Now the wonderfully hopeful thing is this, that 
this man was called at the eleventh hour, for 
the eleventh hour (as Bible students know) is 
an hour when nothing ever happens. With the 
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exception of this single parable I am not aware 
that the eleventh hour is mentioned from the 
Book of Genesis to Revelation. The third hour 
is a great hour of Scripture, for then (according 
to St Mark) our Lord was crucified. And the 
sixth and ninth are both great hours of Scripture, 
and all three are Jewish hours of prayer. But 
the eleventh hour is an hour unchronicled—it is 
an hour when nothing ever happens—and it was 
just then that this man was called. Nobody had 
ever heard of such a thing. Nobody ever ex- 
pected such a thing. The oldest frequenter of 
the market-place had never known anyone called 
at five o’clock. And yet that is what happened 
in the story, and our blessed Lord would never 
have told the story if it could not happen now 
—and to you. 

For this employer is an extraordinary person. 
It is that which Jesus is eager to impress on us. 
Had the employer been thinking of nothing but 
his grapes, he would never have acted in this 
amazing fashion. What! to hire men when the 
working-day is closing, and to pay them with an 
insane extravagance ? Whoever heard of a business 
man like that! Such conduct in an employer is 
unthinkable. And then our Lord would smile, 
and flash a glance at them, and say, “ Children, 
that is exactly what I am driving at, for remember 
that My householder is God.” ‘“‘My ways are 
not your ways, neither are My thoughts your 
thoughts.” This 7s an extraordinary householder 
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because God is an extraordinary God, giving His 
only begotten Son to die for us, waiting and 
watching and yearning for the prodigal, putting 
a ring on his hand and shoes upon his feet, when 
in the evening he comes hirpling home. 

And then this eleventh-hour man got far more 
than he had ever dreamed of. It was almost 
incredible, but it was true. The men who came 
at break of day were bargainers. They began 
by driving a bargain with the master. They 
said, “‘ Let us settle the wages question first,” 
and he settled it, and gave them what they bar- 
gained for. But the eleventh-hour man did not 
drive a bargain; filled with gratitude, he left 
things to the Master, and he got more than he 
had ever dreamed of. That is the kind of faith 
which God delights in, not the conditional faith 
that drives a bargain, not the faith that says, 
“Tf Thou wilt do so-and-so for me, I will do 
so-and-so for Thee”; but the faith, born of a 
wondering gratitude, that leaves all issues in the 
Master’s hands, perfectly certain that His name 
is Love. Think of the amazement of the eleventh- 
hour man when the whole penny was lying in 
his hand. ‘“ What! all this for me? All this 
for me?” Yes: “eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him ” (1 Cor. ii. 9). 





LI UNCONSCIOUS GIRDING 


‘I girded thee, though thou hast not known me.”—Isaiah xlv. 5. 


Ir was to Cyrus, King of Persia, that these words 
were addressed. They revealed to him the secret 
of his life. Cyrus had conquered Babylon, and 
granted liberty to captive Israel. From what 
motives of policy he acted it is perhaps impossible 
tosay. But here the curtain is lifted for a moment, 
and back of all the conscious aims of Cyrus we see 
the conqueror in the hand of God. Cyrus was a 
pagan. He bowed down to the ancient gods of 
Persia. He had never known Jehovah’s name 
nor worshipped towards His holy temple. Yet 
all the time, right through his youth and manhood, 
and in his handling of victorious armies, God had 
been girding him although he never knew it. So 
are we taught that, in every separate life, back 
of our striving there is a plan of God. We are 
being trained and disciplined and led when we 
never know anything about it. There is no chance 
or accident in life. Things we rebel against are 
in the ordering. Love and wisdom are girding 
all the time. 


We see that with peculiar clearness in the various 
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biographies of Scripture. Think, for instance, of 
the life of Joseph. When Joseph was seized and 
cast into the pit, it must have seemed to him a 
cruel fate. When he was carried off in slavery to 
Egypt, it must have looked as if God had quite 
forgotten him. Yet the hour was coming when 
in that very place, surrounded by his suppliant 
brothers, Joseph was to say, “It was not you who 
brought me hither: it was God.” The pit and 
the slavery were not in Joseph’s plan. To him 
they were cruel and terrible intrusions. Had he 
been given liberty of choice he certainly never 
would have chosen such things. And in every 
life, in your life and in mine, are things we never 
should have chosen for ourselves, and the question 
is, how do we regard them’? Do we take up 
a quarrel against life? Are we angry because 
our plans are shattered? Do we feel as if some 
blind fury were at work with us? Do we resent 
such meaningless intrusions? My dear reader, 
there is a better way—it is the way that all 
the saints have trod—it is to believe that God is 
girding us, though we never know anything about 
it. His plans are larger than our plans. They 
include the bitter and the sweet. There is room 
in them for loss and sorrow. They embrace the 
cross as surely as the crown. And the beautiful 
thing is that this large ordering is the ordering of 
a Father’s love, so that all things work together 
for our good. 

One sees that often in the discipline of childhood, 
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which is sometimes so hard to understand. Even 
an unhappy childhood may be meant. I had a 
friend who had an unhappy childhood. He was 
checked and repressed at every turn. Where 
other children are open and communicative, he 
learned to be secretive and silent. And he told 
me how terribly bitter was his loneliness, and 
how he used to envy other children, who could 
pour the tale of every day’s adventure into a 
loving mother’s ear. But childhood passed and 
manhood came, and my friend became eminent 
in one of the professions. A hundred secrets 
were entrusted to him, to betray one of which 
would have been treachery. And then it broke 
on him, with sudden clearness, that, in his secre- 
tive and silent childhood, God had been girding 
him when he never knew it. He never would 
have chosen such a childhood. It was the last 
thing in the world he would have chosen. Just 
as that trouble which laid you aside from work 
is the last thing in the world you would have 
chosen. But the plans of Love are bigger plans 
than ours, and have room in them for things 
which we resent, as intrusions on our happiness 
or usefulness. Living faith is universal faith. 
Living faith embraces everything. Living faith 
delights in holding everything within the circuit 
of the love of heaven. In disappointments, in 
accidental happenings, in illnesses, in hours of 
heart-break, Love is busy girding all the time. 
This strengthening philosophy of life was con- 
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tinually proclaimed by the Lord Jesus. It is 
bound up with His doctrine of God’s fatherhood. 
A father does not only clothe his children: he 
prepares them for the years that are to come. 
He does not alone supply the daily bread: he 
anticipates and trains for the to-morrow. That 
is why sometimes he denies things. That is why 
sometimes he rebukes and checks. That is why 
he sends the bairns to school, when the birds are 
singing and the fields are calling. Such things 
are hard to ‘thole’ sometimes, and the little 
folk are tempted to rebel. But such things are 
in the father’s plan, just because he is a father. 
And when Jesus teaches us to say “ Our Father,” 
bound up with that is the liberating thought 
that Love is girding when we never know it. 
I write this in the Highlands, where many tracks 
lead across the heather. Knee-deep in heather, 
as the traveller is, it is often difficult to see the 
track. But when he reaches yonder little hill, 
and looks back over the moor that he has crossed, 
how easily does he discern the pathway. So here 
we know in part. We are not really here to 
understand. We are here to walk by faith and 
not by sight. We are here to keep on keeping 
on. And my trust is that when at last we climb 
the hill where Love has its eternal habitations, 
we shall look back and see with perfect clearness 
that everything was in the plan of heaven. 





LII THE VISION AT THE END 


‘* At the time of the end shall be the vision.”,—Dan. viii. 17. 


In the larger sense of the word vision this is a 
deep and universal truth. It is a truth we never 
should forget. We have vision when we under- 
stand a thing; when we penetrate to its signifi- 
cance. We have vision when we see the inward 
meaning of anything we have to do or suffer. 
And Scripture, in this Book of Daniel, which 
dwells so much on the timeliness of things, de- 
clares to us the appointed time of vision. Not 
when plunged into the thick of life, immersed in 
multifarious details ; not when the cross is heavy 
on the shoulder, nor when suffering or sorrow 
overwhelms us; not then must we expect to see, 
nor think God faithless if we cannot see—at the 
time of the end shall be the vision. 

Think how true that is of the Creation, as you 
read the story of it in the Bible. I do not envy 
the modern type of mind that cannot discover 
inspiration there. First there is the creation of 
the world, in its endless and exquisite variety. 
Then living things appear upon the scene, in 
the water, on the land, and in the air. But so 
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far, though there is beauty everywhere, and order, 
and the dawning of intelligence, the world is 
still destitute of vision. There is no vision of 
a creating hand yet, on the part of any of the 
living creatures. Bound in the great whole, they 
discern nothing of its increasing purpose. Then, 
at the very end, comes man, the crown and 
climax of the whole creation, and we remember 
the deep words of Daniel. At last there is one 
who understands, who is something more than 
part of a long process. There is vision now 
of a meaning in the universe, and of a moral 
law, and of a God. And all this, not at the 
beginning, but at the very close of the creation 
—at the time of the end shall be the vision. 

One feels, too, how true that is of Christ, when 
we study the story of His life. It is all beautiful 
and divinely helpful; but the best wine is kept 
until the last. Where is it that we get our clearest 
vision of a love which travels to the uttermost ? 
Where do we see the wonder of a sacrifice that 
assures the vilest sinner of forgiveness? ‘‘ God 
commendeth His love to us (and you must put 
the accent on the His) in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” Or think, again, 
of the passing of the centuries, and how much 
in the Lord Christ is still unfathomed. For all 
the devotion of nineteen hundred years, we seem 
but to touch the hem of His garment yet. We 
trust Him, we study Him, we preach Him, and 
always the deepening feeling in our hearts is 
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that the half hath never yet been told. It will 
take all the experiences of all the saints to know 
the love of Christ. It will take the evangelisa- 
tion of the world to understand the riches of 
His grace. When China has been garnered, and 
India with its millions gathered in; when every 
race has made its contribution to the under- 
standing of the Saviour, then at the time of the 
end shall be the vision of the glory and fulness 
of the Lord. , 

Again, how very true this is, often, of our 
friends or dear ones we have lost. One has said, 
and very wisely said, that our friends are never 
ours till we have lost them. While they are 
with us we scarcely understand. They are too 
near for us to see them perfectly. A trifling 
thing will mar our vision of them, as a grain of 
sand will irritate the eye. And life is so compact 
of little things, innocent yet often irritant, that 
we fail sometimes to recognise the friend who 
joins us on our Emmaus road. Then comes the 
end, and everything is different. In the large, 
quietness we see. ‘The little trifling irritants are 
gone. There are no grains of sand to blind us 
any more. And that is why often, when a dear 
one passes, we find the words of Daniel coming 
back to us—at the time of the end shall be the 
vision. 

Lastly, do not the words apply to our own 
lives? If you were climbing up some ancient 
tower, I know not how many steps would be to 
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climb. But suppose there were four hundred 
steps, then at the three hundredth there would 
still be darkness. What! after all the weary 
climbing, darkness and these impenetrable walls ? 
Yes, zé as the last step that gives the vision. 

So, I take it, is it with our life here. We 
climb, and very often it is dark. We cannot 
recognise eternal purposes. We fail to see the 
love of God in things. But if we hold to it, and 
keep on climbing, even though heart and flesh 
should fail occasionally, we shall discover, just 
as Daniel did, that at the time of the end shall 
be the vision. 


Lill THE FORM OF A SERVANT 


*‘He took upon Him the form of a servant.’’—Phil. ii. 7. 


On one occasion our Lord announced “I am 
among you as one who serveth.”” That was the 
summation of His ministry. The word for serveth 
which St John gives us, is a word of very large 
and liberal meaning. It includes services of every 
kind, however high or exalted they may be. But 
when St Paul says of that same Lord that He 
took on Him the form of a servant, that is an 
entirely different word. It is the common term 
for slave, or, as we might put it, for domestic 
servant. There was nothing of lofty ministry 
about it; it was coloured with contemptuous sug- 
gestion. Paul was thinking of his home in Tarsus 
where, unregarded and unthanked, the slaves were 
busy in menial occupations. No one knew better 
than the great apostle that life in its last analysis 
is service. The Grecian statesman and the Roman 
general were the servants of commonwealth or 
empire. But what awed Paul when he thought 
of Christ was not that He was found in such a 
category. It was that He humbled Himself to 


the likeness of a slave. There is a service which 
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is highly honourable. It is compatible with great 
position. I have a postcard I once got from Mr 
Gladstone, and it is signed “‘ Your obedient ser- 
vant.” But the slave’s service was of another 
order, quite apart from honourable ministries, and 
in that lay the wonder of the Lord. The slave 
legally had no possessions, and He had not where 
to lay His head. No freeman acknowledged a 
slave in public places, and from Him men hid, as 
it were, their faces. The slave was universally 
despised, and his master could maltreat him as he 
pleased. And He was despised of men, and, being 
maltreated, opened not His mouth. 

This aspect of the Lord’s obedience constitutes 
the wonder of His childhood. It explains, as it 
illuminates, the strange silence of the gospel story. 
There are apocryphal gospels of the infancy that 
credit the little Boy with various miracles. He 
strikes a comrade, who instantly falls dead; He 
makes clay sparrows, and they fly away. But the 
real wonder of the childhood does not lie in miracles 
like these, but in this, that even in His boyhood 
He took on Him the form of a servant. Did Mary 
never ask Him of a morning to go and fetch the 
water from the well? Did she never say, “‘ Child, 
Tm very tired to-day, will you run to the village 
shop and do a message?” And the beautiful 
way in which He did such biddings was a far more 
wonderful thing to seeing eyes, than any reported 
miracles on sparrows. He, the eternal Son of God, 
running little errands for His mother; He, who 
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might have grasped equality with God, lighting 
the cottage fire and fetching water—that was the 
astounding thing to Paul, as it was to allof the evan- 
gelists, as is so clear from their majestic silence. 
Or, again, we think of these long years when He 
was the Carpenter of Nazareth. And once again 
legend has been busy seeking to give content to 
these years. Strange stories soon grew current of 
amazing things that had happened in that work- 
shop. Beams had been miraculously lengthened, 
and ploughs, in a moment, miraculously made. 
But to all this, in the inspired evangelists, there is 
not even a-reference in passing. For them the 
abiding wonder lay elsewhere. Do any of my 
readers keep a shop? Don’t they know how hard 
it is to serve their customers? Aren’t some of 
these customers very hard to please, and often 
irritating and unreasonable? And one may be 
certain if it be so in Britain, where at least the 
atmosphere is Christian, it would be worse in un- 
educated Nazareth. The Carpenter was at the 
beck and call of everybody. ‘There was no pleasing 
some of the folk in Nazareth. It was a thankless 
and often humiliating service, that of a carpenter 
in a provincial village. And to Paul the wonder of 
these years was not the miraculous lengthening of 
beams. It was the stooping to a drudgery like 
that. In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. Christ 
was the brightness of His Father’s glory, and the 
express image of His person. And then Paul 
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thought of the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth, with 
its exacting and uneducated customers, and wrote, 
He took on Him the form of a servant. 

In the public ministry, again, there is one inci- 
dent which illuminates our text. It is an hour the 
world will not willingly let die. In the Hast it was 
one of the duties of the slave to wash the feet of the 
arriving traveller. For men wore only sandals then, 
and the highways (save in rain) were very dusty. 
And Peter, at any rate, never could forget how once, 
and very near the end, the Master had done that 
office of the slave. Would he not be certain to tell 
that to Paul, when they talked together, as we know 
from the Acts they did? Would not Peter enact 
it, and draw back his feet, to show Paul what had 
actually happened’? Perhaps it was then there 
flashed into Paul’s mind the magnificent daring of 
our text, coupling the Lord of heaven with a menial. 
Jesus, knowing that He was come from God and 
went to God, girded Himself and washed the dis- 
ciples’ feet. He did it, not forgetting His divinity. 
He did it because He knew He was divine. Brood- 
ing on which, Paul took his pen and wrote, “‘ Who 
being in the form of God, took on Him the form of a 
servant.” 





LIV THE SEPARATING POWER OF THINGS 
PRESENT 


“Things present.”’—Rom. viii. 38. 


Iris notable that in his enumeration of things which 
might dim the love of God to us, the apostle should 
make mention of things present, and by things pre- 
sent I take it that he means the events and trials 
of the present day. Many of us know how things 
to come may tempt us to doubt the love of God. 
The anxieties and forebodings of to-morrow often 
cloud the sunshine of to-day. But Paul, who knew 
all that as well as we do, for his apostleship gave 
no exemptions, knew also the separating power of 
things present. The task in which we are pres- 
ently engaged, the thronging duties of the common 
day, the multitude of things we must get through 
before we betake ourselves to bed at night, these, 
unless we continually watch, are apt to blind us to 
the great realities, and to separate us from the love 
of God in Christ. 

In part that separating power arises from the ex- 
ceeding nearness of things present. Things which 
are very near command our vision, and often lead 
to erroneous perspective. When I light the lamp 
in my quiet study the moon may be riding through 
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the sky, the stars may be glitterig in heavenly 
brilliance, proclaiming that the hand which made 
them is divine. But the lamp is near me, at my 
side, and I read by it and write my letters by it, 
and very often the stars are quite forgotten. Things 
present are things near, and near things have a 
certain blinding power. You can blot the sun out 
with a halfpenny piece if you only hold it near 
enough the eye. And yet the sun is a majestic 
creature, beautifier and conserver of the world, and 
the halfpenny is but a worn and trifling coin. For 
most of us each day that dawns brings its round 
of present duties. They absorb us, commanding 
every energy, and so doing may occasionally blind 
us. And that is why, in busy crowded lives, where 
near things are so swift to tyrannise, we all require 
moments of withdrawal. To halt a moment and 
just to say “God loves me”; to halt a moment 
and say “God is here”; to take the halfpenny 
from the eye an instant that we may see the wonder 
of the sun, that, as the apostle knew so well, is one 
of the secrets of the saints, to master the separating 
power of things present. 

Another element in that separating power is the 
difficulty of understanding present things. It is 
always easier to understand our yesterdays than to 
grasp the meaning of to-day. Often in the High- 
lands it is difficult to see the path just at one’s feet. 
Any bunch of cowberries may hide it, or any bush 
of over-arching heather. But when one halts a 
moment and looks back, generally it is compara- 
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tively easy to trace the path as it winds across the 
moor. So we begin to understand our past, its 
trials, its disappointments, and its illnesses; but 
such things are very hard to understand in their 
actual moment of occurrence, and it is that, the 
difficulty of reading love in the dark characters of 
present things, which constitutes their separating 
power. Many a grown man thanks God for the 
discipline of early childhood. But as a child it 
was often quite unfathomable, and he doubted if 
his mother loved him. And we are all God’s 
bairns, never in love with the discipline of love, and 
in that lies the separating power of things present. 

Another element of that separating power is 
found in the distraction of things present. “‘ Life 
isn’t a little bundle of big things : it’s a big bundle 
of little things.” I read somewhere of a ship- 
captain who reported that a lighthouse was not 
shining. Inquiries were made, and it was found 
that the light was burning brightly all the night. 
What dimmed the light, and made it as though it 
were not, to the straining eyes of the captain on the 
bridge, was a cloud of myriads of little flies. “* While 
thy servant was busy here and there, the man was 
gone.” What things escape us in our unending 
busyness! Peace and joy, and the power of self- 
control, and the serenity that ought to mark the 
Christian. And sometimes that is lost, which to 
lose is the tragedy of tragedies—the sense and cer- 
tainty of love divine. Preoccupied, it fades out of 
our heaven. The comfort and the calm of it are 
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gone. The light is there “ for ever, ever shining,” 
but the cloud of flies has blotted out the light. 
Nobody knew better than the apostle did, in the 
cares that came upon him daily, the separating 
power of things present. 

Of spiritual victory over present things, the one 
perfect example is our Lord. It is He who affords 
to us a perfect picture of untiring labour and un- 
ruffled calm. He gained the conquest over things 
to come. When Calvary was coming He was joy- 
ous. He set His face steadily towards Jerusalem, 
where the bitter Cross was waiting Him. But, 
wonderful though that victory was, over every- 
thing the future had in store, there was another 
that was not less wonderful. Never doubting the 
love of God to Him, certain of it in His darkest 
hour, through broken days, through never-ending 
calls, when there was not leisure so much as to 
eat, not only did He master things to come, but He 
did what is often far more difficult—He mastered 
the separating power of things present. Do not 
forget He did all that for us. His victories were 
all achieved for us. In a deep sense we do not win 
our victories: we appropriate the victories of 
Christ. That is why the apostle in another place 
says, “ All things are yours—things present, things 
to come—for ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 





LV FEAR AND FAITH 





‘s What time I am afraid, I will trust in Thee.’’—Ps. lvi. 3. 


Let us consider for a little while some of the springs 
of human fear, and first note how many of our fears 
spring from the imagination. It has been said (and 
I think truly said) that life is ruled by the imagi- 
nation. The things we picture and weave in glow- 
ing colours have a very powerful influence over 
conduct. Often that influence is stimulative, illu- 
mining the pathway to discovery ; often it creates 
or liberates fear. People who are highly sensitive 
are far more apt to be fearful than their neighbours. 
There are a hundred fears that never touch the 
man of stolid, unimaginative nature. That is why 
for a certain type of person to be brave may be com- 
paratively easy, and for another infinitely hard. 
Now, the worst thing about this kind of fear is 
that reason is powerless to allay it. You might as 
soon allay a fire with good advice. Argument is 
cold. It cannot banish the spectres of the soul. 
It has no brush that can obliterate the pictures of 
the imagination. But there is another way, more 
powerful than reason, to overcome imaginative 
fears, and that is the way of this inspired psalmist. 
241 
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Faith is the antidote to fear. It quiets fear as the 
mother quiets her child. The child still dreams, but 
the dreams are not reality. It is the mother’s arms 
that are reality. So we, His children, dreaming in 
the darkness, and sometimes very frightened by our 
dreams, find “‘ underneath the everlasting arms.” 

Another very common source of fear is weakness 
or frailty of body. Every one is familiar with that. 
When we are strong and well it is not difficult to 
keep our fears at bay. Fears, like microbes, do 
not love the sunshine. They need the darkness for 
their propagation. That is why, when the lights 
of life are dim, we readily become the prey of fear- 
fulness. Burdens we can bear without a thought 
when we are strong and vigorous and well, tasks 
we can meet with quiet equal hearts, difficulties we 
can bravely face, these seem insurmountable when 
we are worn, and often plunge us into the lowest 
pit. We must never forget how the temper of the 
mind is affected by the condition of the body. 
Health is not alone the source of happiness. It is 
one of the perennial springs of hope. Many of our 
vague uncharted fears, which haunt us, and rob 
us of the sunshine, are rooted in the frailty of our 
frame. 

Now I have no doubt that many of my readers 
are far from being physically perfect. The fact is, 
there are very few of us who could be described as 
physically perfect. And to all such, whatever their 
condition, I want to give these noble words of 
Scripture: What time I am afraid, I will trust in 
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Thee. He knows our frame. He remembers we 
are dust. He made us and He understands us. 
He alone can perfectly appreciate the interactions 
of body and of mind. And when we trust Him, in 
a childlike faith, nothing is more evident in life 
than the way in which He disappoints our fears. 
His grace is sufficient for us. Often when we are 
weak then are we strong. Drawing from Him we 
find we have our fulness, given us daily as the 
manna was. Until at last the “ body of our humi- 
lation” shall be fashioned like His glorious body, 
and then such fears will be laid to rest for ever. 

I close by naming one other source of fear, and 
that is the faculty of conscience. A guilty con- 
science is a fearing conscience—conscience doth 
make cowards of us all. Could we get rid of con- 
science, what fears would go whistling down the 
wind! But God has so created us, that that is the 
one thing we cannot do. We may drug and dope 
it, we may silence it, we may sear it as with an 
iron, but, like the maiden, it is not dead, but sleep- 
ing. It awakens in unexpected seasons, sometimes 
in the stillness of the night, or when our loved ones 
are removed in death, or when we see our sins 
bearing fruit in others: perhaps most often in our 
dying hours, when the flaming colours of time no 
longer blind us, and we draw near to the revealings 
of eternity. All the fears of our imagination, all 
the fears that spring from weakly bodies, all these, 
however haunting, are nothing to the fears of con- 
science. And the tremendous fact, never to be 
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gainsaid by any theory of its evolution, is that God 
hath put conscience in the breast. 

But He who has put conscience in the breast has 
done something more wonderful than that. To 
minister relief to fearing conscience, He has put 
His Only-begotten on the tree. There, explain it 
how you will, is freedom from the hideous fears of 
conscience. There, explain it how you will, is re- 
lease from the terrors of our guilt. One trustful 
look at the Lord Jesus Christ, dying upon the Cross 
of Calvary, and the fearfulness of conscience is no 
more. There is now therefore no more condem- 
nation. Pardoned, we have joy and peace. God 
is for us on the Cross, and if God be for us, who can 
be against us? Blessed Saviour, who didst die for 
us, and whose blood cleanseth from all sin, What 
time I am afraid, I will trust in Thee. 





LVI THE CASUAL CONTACTS OF JESUS 


‘There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water.’’—John iv. 7. 


OnE notes, in the life of Jesus, how many folk there 
were who met Him casually. The meetings were 
in no sense prearranged; they were unplanned 
and unpremeditated contacts. One may hold that 
in the deepest senses no meeting with the Lord is 
really casual. Contingencies are not outwith the 
will of Heaven. Still, speaking in the way of men, 
no one can read the life of Jesus without observing 
how very full it was of what we call casual en- 
counters. The woman of Samaria had no idea that 
she was going to meet the Lord beside the well. It 
was with no thought that he would meet with Christ 
that the man with the withered hand went to the 
synagogue. The impotent man beside the pool 
was not waiting for Him who is our Peace—he was 
waiting for the troubling of the waters. All these 
were casual meetings, speaking in the common way 
ofmen. They did not issue from definite intention, 
as in the case of the Greeks who sought an inter- 
view. And how our Lord comported Himself, in 
what we may call these casual encounters, is a 
deeply interesting study. 
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One might be sure, from all we know of life, that 
such meetings would be rich in consequence; doubly 
sure when we remember the radiant personality of 
Jesus. Mark Rutherford, in “ Miriam’s Schooling,” 
tells us of a man who was now growing old. That 
man, when twenty years of age, had one day passed 
a woman in the street. And the spiritual beauty 
of her face, he tells us, haunted him and held him 
to the end. A thousand times it had rebuked him, 
and a thousand times it had redeemed him. Not 
infrequently, when we are dull or troubled, we meet 
some one in the most casual fashion, and instantly 
(such is personality) the time of the singing of the 
birds has come. Now multiply all that by the 
radiant personality of Jesus, and you grasp the 
consequence of casual contact. Life was going to 
be different for ever to that Samaritan woman by 
the well. There was going to be work, and happi- 
ness at home, for the man with the withered hand. 
Yet these were but casual meetings—momentary 
encounters by the way—unpremeditated and un- 
planned. There is a line in a well-known hymn 
which says, “ Not a brief glimpse I beg, a passing 
word.” One understands that perfectly. It is 
love demanding the forever. But do not forget that 
a passing word of Christ—a single glimpse of the 
beauty of His face—may alter life down to its very 
depths, and make the future different for ever. 

It is a beautiful and helpful thought that for these 
casual meetings Christ had always time, and the 
wonder of that deepens when one recalls the great- 
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ness of His mission. His was the most stupendous 
mission ever given to a son of man. He was here 
to bear the sins of the whole world. He was here 
to make all things new. It is when one thinks of 
that, and the weight and pressure of it, and the 
brief years allowed for its accomplishment, that one 
marvels at the leisurely serenity with which He 
took these casual encounters. With a baptism to 
be baptised with, living under the urgency of Cal- 
vary, who could have wondered had He been pre- 
occupied, pushing aside every casual comer? Yet 
He had time to halt when Bartimeeus cried, and 
to sit and talk with the woman at the well, and 
to wait serenely till they discovered her who had 
gripped the tassel of His garment. That is often 
a very comforting thought when we come to Him 
upon the throne to-day. With the government 
upon His shoulder, can I reasonably hope He will 
have time for me? Yet on earth He always had 
the time, and the heart at leisure from itself—and 
He is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
One likes to think, too, how in these casual meet- 
ings our Lord gave of His very best, and He did 
that because He gave Himself. It is a thought 
familiar in many a book and sermon that Jesus 
gave of His richest to the one. That is profoundly 
true, as every reader of the gospel knows. But 
still more striking and suggestive is it that He 
gave of His richest to the casual one. I could 
understand Him dealing with Nicodemus so, for 
Nicodemus deliberately sought Him. He took his 
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courage in both hands, and braved a deal, when he 
set out to meet the Lord that night. But that 
Jesus should give of His richest and His best to folk 
who met Him in quite casual contact—that is the 
kind of thing which gives one pause. He did that 
with the woman at the well. The words He spoke 
to her have changed the world. They have come 
ringing down the corridors of time, nor will men 
ever let them die. Yet she went out that noonday 
just to fill her waterpot, at an hour when she might 
hope to be alone, without one thought that she 
would meet the Lord. Now may I say quietly to all 
my readers that there He hath left us an example. 
Sometimes going into company we say “I must 
be at my very best to-night.” And sometimes 
preachers, addressing certain auditories, say, “I 
must be at my very best to-day.” But who can 
tell the good that we might do, who explore the 
influence we might wield, if we only determined to 
give of our very best in the casual contacts of the 
hour? There may be a bit of the Kingdom in a 
handshake, and a gleam of heaven in a happy 
smile. A word of cheer, to some poor “‘ down and 
out,” may be as a well of water in a thirsty land. 
That, I take it, was the Master’s way, and if in 
joy and peace it be our way, casual folk will be 
thanking God for us, though we never hear anything 
about it. 





LVII THE HIGHER OFFICES OF WINTER 





‘Thou hast made . . . winter.” —Ps. lxxiv. 17. 


It is always easy to believe that God has made the 
summer-time. There is something in a perfect 
summer day that speaks to us of the divine. The 
beauty which is round us everywhere, the singing 
of the birds in every coppice, the warmth of the 
pleasant summer sun, the amazing prodigality of 
life, these, as by filaments invisible, draw our hearts 
to the Giver of them all, and make it easy to say, 
““Thou hast made the summer.” With winter 
it is different. It is not so easy to see the love 
of God there. There is a great deal of suffering 
in winter, both for the animal creation and for 
man. It may therefore aid the faith of some, 
who may be tempted to doubt the love of God in 
winter, if I suggest some of its spiritual offices. 
One of the higher offices of winter is to deepen 
our appreciation of the summer. We should be 
blind if summer were perpetual. Some one has 
said, and very truly said, that our dear ones are 
only ours when we have lost them. They have to 
pass away into the silent land before we know them 
for what they really are. And in like manner 
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summer has to pass, leaving us in the grip of icy 
winter, before we fully appreciate the summer. It 
is not the man who lives in bonnie Scotland who 
feels most deeply how bonnie Scotland is. It is 
the exile, on some distant shore, yearning for the 
mountains and the glens. It is not the man with 
rude unbroken health who feels most deeply the 
value of his health. That is realised when health 
is shattered. In Caithness, where I lived four 
years, there is a great scarcity of trees. I 
never knew how much I loved the trees till I 
dwelt in a land where there are none. And we 
never know all that summer means to us, in its 
pageantry of life and beauty, till we lose it in the 
barrenness of winter. Lands that have no winter 
have no spring. They never know the thrilling of 
the spring—when the primroses awake, and the 
wild hyacinths, and the “ livelier iris’ changes on 
the dove. Thoughts like these, in January days, 
make it easier for faith to say, “‘ Thou hast made 
the winter.” 

Another of the higher offices of winter is the larger 
demands it makes upon the will. I should like to 
take a simple illustration. In summer it is com- 
paratively easy to get out of bed at the appointed 
hour. For the earth is warm, and the birds are 
busy singing, and the light is streaming through 
the open windows. But in winter, to fling the 
clothes off and get up, when it is dark and perish- 
ingly cold, that is quite a different affair. That 
calls for a certain resolution. It makes instant 
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demands upon the will. Now broaden that thought 
to the compass of the day, and you reach a truth 
that cannot be gainsaid. The countries where the 
will is most developed, and where moral life is most 
vigorous and strong, are the countries that have 
winter in their year. There “ain’t no ten com- 
mandments east of Suez,”’ says Kipling in a familiar 
line. The singular thing is that east of Suez there 
isn’t any winter in the year. Rigorous winter days, 
when life is difficult, and when it takes some doing 
even to get up, are God’s tonic for His children’s 
will. “O well for him whose will is strong. He 
suffers, but he does not suffer long.” Let any 
young fellow have his will at heel, and he is on 
the highway to his victory. Summer is languid; 
winter makes us resolute. We have to do things 
when we don’t feel like them. And Thou—the 
Giver of the ten commandments—Thow hast made 
the winter. 

Another of the high offices of winter is to inten- 
sity the thought of home. In lands that bask in 
a perpetual sunshine home-life is always at a mini- 
mum. I had a friend who for three years was 
prisoner in an internment-camp in Germany. I 
asked him once when he felt most homesick, and 
his answer I am not likely to forget. He said that 
the only times when he felt homesick were when 
fog settled down upon the camp, reminding him of 
winter-fogs in Glasgow. In summer he was happy. 
It was good to be alive in summer. But when 
the fog came, he thought of lighted streets and saw 
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his cosy and comfortable home. And always the 
thought of home is sweetest, and the home-life 
richest and most beautiful, in the dark, cold season 
of the winter. We talk in the same breath of 
hearth and home, and it is in winter that the hearth 
is glowing. There is one poem about a humble 
home more beautiful than any other in our litera- 
ture. It is a picture, by the hand of genius, of the 
joy and reverence of the hearth. But the “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night ”’ could never have been written in 
the tropics. It is the child of a land with winter in 
its year. Now think of everything we owe to home. 
Think of what the nation owes to home. “ From 
scenes like these auld Scotia’s grandeur springs.” 
Home is the basis of national morality. Is it not 
easier when one thinks of these things to say in 
the bitterest January day, “ Thou hast made the 
winter ” ? | 

The last office of winter I shall mention is how 
it stirs our sluggish hearts to charity. With that 
we are all perfectly familiar. Did you ever watch 
a singer in the street in the warm and balmy days 
of summer? The passers-by pay him little heed, 
though he be singing all the charms of Annie Laurie. 
But in winter, when the air is biting, and when the 
snow is deep upon the ground, Annie Laurie brings 
him in a harvest. Folk are extraordinarily good 
to me in giving me donations for the poor. For 
one donation that I get in summer-time, I get ten 
in the bitterness of winter. Winter unlocks the 
gates of charity. It unseals the hidden springs of 
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pity. It moves us with compassion for the desti- 
tute, and so to be moved is a very Christlike thing. 
Such thoughts as these, in stern and icy days, when 
we are tempted perhaps to doubt the love of God, 
make it easier to say with David, “ Thou hast made 
the winter.” 


LVIII DO WE LOOK FOR ANOTHER? 


«Art Thou He that should come, or do we look for another ? ”— 
Matt. xi. 3. 


I wisn to say a few words on the finality of our 
Christian faith, and there could be no better 
approach to that than the experience of John the 
Baptist. When John cried “ Behold the Lamb of 
God ” he was asserting the finality of Christ. All 
the lambs slain on Jewish altars were but pro- 
phecies and presages of Christ. He was the com- 
pletion and the crown of the long and chequered 
history of Israel, and beyond Him there could 
never be another. Then doubts began to assail the 
mind of John. All was so contrary to expecta- 
tion. This lowly Saviour, moving about the vil- 
lages, was so different from the Messiah of his 
dreams. And then, as in a torturing agony, John 
sent his disciples to the Lord, saying, “‘ Art Thou 
He that should come, or do we look for another ? ” 

Now that question, if I am not mistaken, is in 
many earnest minds to-day. Many are asking, 
secretly or openly, if Christ be the final Word of 
God. Partly through the comparative study of 
religions, with its appreciation of what is beautiful 
in all, partly through the slowness of our faith to 
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bring the Kingdom into our teeming cities, partly 
through the supineness of the Church in answering 
the challenge of our social problems, that question 
is being widely asked to-day. Is Christ the final 
Word of God? Is a new world-teacher still to be 
revealed? Or, in the abstract language of the 
West, is our Christain faith the final faith? That 
is being discussed more widely than many of the 
orthodox imagine. 

That our faith (like polytheism) will die a 
natural death is a thought that may be at once 
rejected. Heaven and earth have passed away, 
and His word has not passed away. Much more 
conceivable is the thought of certain circles that 
our Christian faith will be absorbed in some syn- 
thesis of what is best in all religions. That, we 
are told, is what has happened with Judaism. All 
that is best in it was absorbed in Christianity—its 
sense of guilt, its craving for atonement, its pro- 
found sense of the holiness of God. And if this 
has been the fate of Judaism, itself one of the re- 
vealed religions, may it not be so with that which 
has replaced it? But there is this profound differ- 
ence to be noted—Judaism could never satisfy. 
Paul, who embraced it with passionate intensity, 
found himself thirsty and hungry at the end. 
Whereas the wonderful thing about our faith is 
this, that, take it where you will throughout the 
world, it absolutely satisfies the heart. Take it to 
India, and that is true. Take it to Africa, and 
that is true. Take it to the cultured or the igno- 
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rant, and when they find its secret that is true. 
Paul needed Judaism and something else if he was 
to win perfect satisfaction. Nobody needs Christ 
and something else. That infinite satisfaction 
which our faith gives, that profound sense of being 
complete in Christ, that song which rises from the 
believing heart, “* Thou, O Christ, art all I want,” 
that distinguishes our faith decisively from Juda- 
ism and every other faith. It is the mark of its 
absolute finality. 

To some this may seem a theoretic question, but 
in reality it is far from being that. For example, 
unless our faith be final it cannot demand un-! 
conditional surrender—and that is exactly what it 
does demand. No one would cast himself upon 
another if he knew that the other’s friendship were 
but temporary. Love demands finality, if it is to 
give itself in utter unreserve. And the utter un- 
reserve our faith demands could not be asked, and 
never could be given, were our faith destined to be 
superseded. Religion is nothing unless it can be 
everything, unless it deserves unconditional sur- 
render, unless we can rest ourselves upon it, unre- 
servedly, in life and trial and suffering and death. 
And that is what nobody can ever do, any more 
than he can give his love or friendship, if what 
claims his heart be only temporary. 

Again, one remembers that our Christian faith 
is in its essence a missionary faith. Whenever it 
ceases to be that, it ceases to be Christianity. From 
the first it has evangelised the world simply be- 
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cause it could not help it. It could no more help 
it than the river can help flowing, or the rain coming 
down on the mown grass. But the instant you 
cease to believe our faith is final, and that Christ 
is the last Word of God, you “cut the nerve ” of 
missionary effort. To what purpose is this waste 
—this lavish expenditure of men and money, if the 
message of the Cross is to grow obsolete and Christ 
be replaced by any other teacher? Do you think 
our Lord, who was always sweetly reasonable, 
would ever have said ‘‘ Go into all the world,” had 
He foreseen a prospect such as that? The genius 
of Christianity is missionary, and all missionaries 
believe that Christ is final. Men who hold Him 
one teacher among many have never lifted a finger 
to evangelise the nations. Thus this question, 
seemingly theoretic, has the mightiest influence on 
personal response, and on the coming of the King- 
dom in the world. 

And then we remember how right through the 
New Testament that is the unvarying attitude— 
and when we cut ourselves adrift from the New 
Testament we are sailing on an uncharted sea. 
Paul never doubted that his faith was final through 
all the magnificent expansions of his thought. ‘To 
John, Christ was the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end. The majestic argument 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is an argument for 
the finality of Christ—God has at last spoken by a 
Son. Best of all, our Saviour never doubted it— 
it was part and parcel of His consciousness. I am 
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the Bread of Life. I am the Light of the World. 
My words shall never pass away. No one has had 
even a glimpse of Christianity who cannot sing 
with the profoundest faith— 


‘¢ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run.” 





LIX THE LOWLY DUTY OF FIDELITY 


“Thou hast been faithful over a few things.”—Matt. xxv. 21. 


Ir was very like our Lord to make fidelity the test 
of life. He was quick to recognise the lowly virtues. 
Just as He took obscure and lowly men when He 
wanted to build up a kingdom, so did He take 
obscure and lowly virtues when He wanted to 
build up a character, and this not merely because 
they were obscure, but because they were within 
the range of all, and His was to be a universal 
gospel. There is nothing dazzling in fidelity. It 
is not at all a rare and splendid gift. It has no 
power to arrest the eyes, nor get itself chronicled 
in any newspaper. And it is singularly like the 
Lord, with His passion for undistinguished people, 
that He should crown a virtue such as that. Some 
of my readers never can be brilliant. They serve 
in the great army of the commonplace. But there. 
is one thing within the compass of them all, and 
that is the steady practice of fidelity. And the 
inspiring thought is that our Lord should take a 
thing within the reach of everybody, and make it 
the criterion of character. 
259 
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It is like Him, too, to recognise that fidelity 
demands a certain courage. In the parable from 
which our text is taken that is very charmingly 
exhibited. There is one man there who was not 
faithful. He got his talent and he buried it. And 
it is a master-touch of a profound psychology that 
in the end of the day, when the reckoning was 
taken, that man is made to say I was afraid. His 
infidelity was fear, and the Lord delights to hint 
at truth by negatives. There is a courage of the 
battle-field, which is often a very splendid thing. 
There is a courage needed for every high adven- 
ture, whether it be in Africa or Everest. But 
perhaps the finest courage in the world (in the eyes 
of God, if not of men) is the quiet and steady 
courage of fidelity. To do things when you don’t 
feel like them, to keep on keeping on, to get to 
duty through headache and through heartache, to 
ply the drudgery when birds are calling—there are 
few things finer in the world. That is not a thing 
of the rare moment—it is carrying victory into the 
common day. It does not fiash in the country of 
our dreams—it illuminates the dreary levels. And 
life is never a victorious business unless our common 
days are full of victories, of which no one ever hears 
anything at all. 

I should lke to halt a moment that I might say 
in passing that this was the courage of our Lord 
Himself. Sometimes we forget how brave He was. 
We sing of “ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” and 
we dwell on His exceeding tenderness, nor in a 
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world like this, so full of difficulty, can we ever 
dwell on His tenderness too much. But if we 
ignore His courage, we lose one of the appeals of 
Christ to youth, and to do that is infinitely pitiful. 
Did it take no courage to come down from heaven 
and become the tenant of a cottage? Did it take 
no courage to remain at Nazareth when His heart 
was burning in His breast ? Did it take no courage 
to resist the devil, offering Him the kingdoms of 
the world, when the winning of these kingdoms was 
His passion? To scorn delights and live laborious 
days, to take the long, long trail that led to Calvary, 
to set His face steadfastly towards Jerusalem, where 
the Cross was waiting and the crown of thorns— 
never was finer courage in the world. When we 
feel that we are missing things (and to feel that 
means an aching heart), when we are tempted to 
rebel at drudgery and to long for the wings of a 
dove to fly away, we must remember Him who 
never flew away (though white-winged angels were 
His servitors), but took up His cross, daily, to the 
end. 

Another profound suggestion of our Lord is that 
fidelity is rewarded by capacity. “‘'Thou hast been 
faithful over few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things.” Sometimes an employer of labour 
says to me, “ The young fellow you sent me is no 
use. He has proved a slacker in his task, and I 
never can offer him a bigger one.”” But sometimes 
he says to me. “* I’ve been watching that lad ; he’s 
doing splendidly ; the first bigger thing that offers 
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he will get.”” The real reward is not the bigger 
task. It is the capacity to do the bigger task. 
Real rewards are never arbitrary ; they are vitally 
related to the toil. The reward of service is greater 
power to serve. The reward of fidelity is new 
capacity—added fitness comes through being faith- 
ful. To be faithful in the least is to be qualifying 
for what is greater. To do with the whole heart 
the lowliest thing is to be getting ready for the 
higher thing. So live, and whatever the world may 
have in store, He whose word can never pass away 
- will make you ruler over many things. Life will 
deepen and be enriched for you, though your 
home be but a humble lodging. Your will shall 
be strengthened by those daily victories which, 
after all, are the victories that count. True wealth 
is augmented personality, with corresponding in- 
crease of capacity, and the avenue of God to that 
is faithfulness. 

We shall not forget, in closing let me say, how 
our Lord associates fidelity with joy. “‘ Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” Tell me, is not that 
profoundly true? Here are two men engaged at 
the same task, both intelligent and skilful work- 
men. But the one is careless, and he scamps his 
work; the other is laboriously faithful. At the 
end of the day, when work is over, and there 
stretches ahead the leisure of the evening, which 
of these two workmen is the happier? ‘° Flowers 
laugh before thee in their beds,” says Wordsworth 
of the man who is found faithful. Unfaithfulness 
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moves towards the dark. Fidelity pitches its tent 
towards the sunrise. Be thou faithful, and when 
the task is over, and the morning breaks upon the 
farther shore, thou shalt enter into the joy of thy 
Lord. 


LX THE MINISTRY OF CLEAVAGE 


“¢Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers.” —Hab. iii. 9. 


A uiTtLe knowledge of geology tells us that this is 
literally true. Not even the earthquake cleaves the 
earth so surely as does the ceaseless flowing of the 
river. It may be a river of water, or that strange 
river of ice we call a glacier ; it may be nothing but 
a Highland burn, brawling and brattling down the 
mountain-side ; yet that tide, flowing through the 
centuries, will work far more effectually than dyna- 
mite in cleaving the smooth surface of the earth. 
That fact was familiar to this poet, and here he 
employs it in a very beautiful way. For to him 
the rent and riven earth was a token of the anger 
of the Highest. And then in the very midst of that 
hot anger he sees the glimmerings of heavenly 
mercy, for “‘ Thou cleavest the earth with rivers.” 
In Scripture the river is always a blessed thing. 
It makes glad the city of our God. Everything 
lives wherever the river cometh. It is the symbol 
of joy and the secret of fertility. All which hints 
to us, in true poetic fashion, that God has beautiful 
purposes to serve in His strange and constant 
ministry of cleavage. 
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Now if that ministry is evident in nature it is 
also evident in human life. Life is not a vast and 
endless level—it is cleft just like the surface of the 
world. The mystics tell us that time is not divided. 
It is a motionless and everlasting present. But it 
is not thus that God, in His great mercy, mediates 
time to His weak and struggling children. He 
divides it, not that He may conquer; He divides 
it that we may conquer. He cleaves it as He 
cleaves the earth with rivers. Time for us is cleft 
into day and night, with recurring hours of labour 
and of sleep. It is cleft into the cycles of the 
weeks, each week opening with its day of rest. It 
is cleft by illnesses and tragic happenings and inter- 
ruptions of our level days. Itis cleft by the coming 
of New Year. Then there leaps on us the thought 
of this fine poet, “Thou cleavest the earth with 
rivers.” All these cleavages are big with mercy. 
They are divinely used for gladness and fertility. 
One of God’s great ministries of love is the recur- 
rent ministry of cleavage. 

One thinks, for instance, how amazingly it helps 
to make life an interesting thing. The fact is that 
an undivided life would be very much like an un- 
divided book. If you had a book of four or five 
hundred pages that ran on without a single stop, 
however fascinating the contents were, that book 
would be extraordinarily hard to read. It is the 
dividing of what is really one—the dividing into 
paragraphs and chapters—that helps to sustain 
interest to the end. Every writer knows those 
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editors who will insist on dividing up his manu- 
script. The editor’s aim is to keep the interest 
fresh, and, knowing his readers, he divides. And 
it seems to me (and I speak with the utmost rever- 
ence) that God is not unlike these editors with that 
strange manuscript we call our life. If time ran 
on without one single cleavage, what a dreary busi- 
ness life would be. We should grow tired of it long 
before the end. We should heartily wish that it 
were over. But the new morning comes, and the 
new week begins, and the New Year is ringing on 
the bells, and we are allured and fascinated to the 
finish. We grow weary of the unbroken prairie. 
We never grow weary of the Scottish Highlands, 
where the glens are, and the corries in the hills, 
and the gullies where the burn is singing. Alike 
in the world of nature and of life, God interests and 
captivates His children by the beautiful ministry 
of cleavage. 

Again one thinks how this same ministry checks 
the momentum of what is bad in us. That is per- 
haps especially apparent in the cleavage of time 
into day and night. Many a day, beginning with 
the sunshine, is dull and dreary by the afternoon. 
And often, in the interior life, there comes a change 
like that upon ourselves. We grow weary; we 
cease to be alert ; our wills lose some of their power 
of resistance ; unworthy things creep into our life. 
If that went on, unbroken, what hope would there 
be for any one of us? All that is bad in us would 
gain momentum until at last it might be irresistible. 
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And one of God’s great ways of rescuing us, and of 
saving us from our unworthier selves, is the divine 
ministry of cleavage. Night comes. We fall asleep. 
We are released from the pressure of ourselves. The 
momentum of what is bad in us is broken by the 
resistless hand of our unconscious hours. And then 
the morning dawns, and it is another day, and our 
vision is clearer, and our will is stronger, in the 
interrupting providence of God. ‘“‘ Thou cleavest 
the earth with rivers.” There is heavenly loving- 
kindness in these cleavages. They break the entail 
—they unlock the grip—they shatter the continuity 
of evil. That is the value of every new day, and 
that is the value of the Sabbath Day. The Sabbath 
was made for man. 

This beautiful ministry of cleavage, too, helps us 
to begin again. For, as Dr Whyte used to impress 
on me, the perseverance of the saints consists in 
new beginnings. The victor is not the man who 
never stumbles. ‘* Life, like war, is a series of mis- 
takes.” The victor is he who after every over- 
throw has the quiet courage to begin again. And 
the fine thing about God’s ministry of cleavage is 
the recurring opportunities it offers us for starting 
again with our faces towards the sunrise. If time 
for us were an unbroken thing, it might be incred- 
ibly hard to start again. But time for us (whatever 
it be for God) is cleft as the earth is cleft with rivers. 
And every new morning, and every new week, and 
perhaps especially every New Year is God’s allure- 
ment to a new beginning. Will any of my readers 
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take that to heart? Some of them have made a 
sorry mess of things. But the perseverance of the 
saints is not continuous; their perseverance con- 
sists of new beginnings. “In the beginning— 
God.” So let them use the cleavage of New Year. 
He cleaves the earth—with rivers, and the river of 
God is full of water. 
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